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Note: Advantages of a 
Chicago Federal Savings account 


Insured Safe — free from fluctuation, traditionally available. 


F.S.L.I.C. coverage available far beyond the standard $10,000. We have 
always paid withdrawals immediately. 


Good Earnings — reliable, attractive rate, cash or compounded. 


Paid every six months. Rate relatively constant and yielding more than 
most stable short-term investments. 


Handiest Form — mail; no market-watching, no charges of any kind. 
Specifically authorized for corporate and trust. Fluctuation-free, no dates 
or lists to watch, no fees to pay. 


avings 


100 N. State St. at Washington 
Financial 6-4200 


Proved in Use — more than 25 years serving organizations like yours. 


Write or Phone for facts on any question or appointment — in yecur office, 
if you wish — attention Thomas K. Maley, Savings Manager. 


*Business or Personal funds expected to be held at least one year. 


Data-Phone set (see inset) quickly transmits data over regular tele- 
phone lines. It’s built right into the Teletype machine pictured above. 


Data-Phone service speeds order- 
handling, cuts costs for Jenkins Bros. 


Orders now go through in minutes instead of days 
at Jenkins Bros. valve manufacturers, Chicago. 
“Customers are delighted and we’re saving real 
money, says Branch Manager Ralph Berg. He 
gives the credit to his Data-Phone system—the new 
telephone service that lets machines “talk” to each 
other over regular telephone lines. 

Before Data-Phone service, orders went by mail 
or messenger between the Jenkins factory, 
branches and warehouses throughout the country. 
Now a typist simply places a Data-Phone call. Then 
automatic teletypewriters send and receive the or- 
ders on regular forms at 100 words a minute. Each 
Data-Phone call is made just like a telephone call 
and charged at the same low telephone message 
rate. 

With Data-Phone service, any telephone can 


send information between machines using paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards...at speeds 
up to 1600 words a minute. 

Learn how Data-Phone service can benefit your 
business. Call your Illinois Bell business office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant; or send 
coupon today. 

---------- TEAR OUT, MAIL TODAY! ---------, 


Illinois Bell Telephone 
Dept. BF 
208 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“Data- Phone —A New Telephone Service for the 
Electronic Era.” 


ILLINOIS BELL (@) TELEPHONE 


December 


Seventeen New Plants Now Located In 
Clearings Franklin-Mannheim District 


Franklin Avenue West of Mannheim Road 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 


tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 

e e e 
Choice Sites Available 


toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Ine., 38 South Dearborn 


Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Commerce 
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READER’S VIEWPOINT 


To the Editor: 


If it is in accord with your policy, 
we would much appreciate your per- 
mission to reprint in our monthly 
magazine INDUSTRIAL NEwWs REVIEW 
the fine article “Will Private Enter- 
prise Fight to Survive?’ by Robert 
L. Garner. We would naturally 
give full credit to you and to Mr. 
Garner. 

L. V. Horer 
E. Horer & Sons 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Permission gladly granted. Ed. 


To the Editor: 

In the November issue of Com- 
MERCE magazine, in an open letter 
to the members of the Association, 
Thomas H. Coulter told of the work 
being done by more than half a 
hundred committees which are ac- 
tively promoting Chicago as a good 
place to live and work. I know, too, 
that you have done much to pro- 
mote the good name of Chicago 
abroad, through the annual Chicago 
World Trade Fair. 

I would imagine that one of the 
unpleasant reactions you must en- 
counter is the false image of Chicago 
which has been created by television, 
sensational newspapers and maga- 
zines, all of which have made the 
name Chicago synonymous with a 
few of its more sinister citizens, both 

past and present. 

It may interest you to know, 
therefore, that unexpectedly and 
without premeditation, we have add- 
ed what we now hope will be a 
different reaction to the name “Chi- 
cago,” at least among those in the 
building construction industry, both 
abroad and throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

I am referring to the use of the 
name of our city in the title of “The 

; (Continued on page 42) 
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HERES YOUR BEARING GIR! 


I ess four words summarize the Immediate Delivery service you 
will get when you order bearings, bearing specialties, or trans- 
mission appliances from Berry Bearing. Out of a huge inventory of 
over 50,000 different items, regularly carried in stock, Berry can 


quickly fill your order--right_off the_shelf. 


And, no plant, including yours, is much more than 5 miles or 27 
minutes away from Berry’s new main office or one of the 10 outlying 
branches throughout Chicagoland. Consequently, when you call 
Berry you can depend on--immediate delivery--on anything you 
need. And, for bearing engineering service...or...expert help in solv- 
ing your bearing Value Analysis problems, don’t hesitate to phone 
Berry--you’ll get immediate technical assistance, at no cost to you. 


All phones--DAnube 6-6800 


MICHIGAN AVENUE ‘at 26th STREET...CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS: 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND 
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Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 


Scanning galley proofs of interviews with the Association's 
officers...Division Vice Presidents and chairmen...which will be published 
in the Annual Report...I was again reminded of the tremendous volume of 
Significant work undertaken and accomplished by this voluntary organization 
over the past twelve months. 


These Annual Report interviews constitute an accounting to the 
membership of the year's activities. The year 1961 was one of exceptional 
accomplishment for the Association...as these interviews reveal. Under the 
able leadership of this community's most civic-minded executives...the 
officers of the Association...goals are set and met through committee and 
staff work. Every member can take pride in the Association's program of 
work...which year in and year out...does so much for the general welfare of 
all who live and work in the Chicago area. Particularly is this true of the 


past year's progressive developments. 
Every member will want to take the time to read carefully the 


1961 Progress Report...and to note the increased number of participants in 
the 1962 Committee Directory Section of the Annual Report. Copies will be 


... February 7...1962. (The Report will also be bound into the February 
issue of COMMERCE) . 


Incidentally...to avoid disappointment...it would be well to make your 
reservations for the meeting as soon as possible after receiving your 
official notice next month. Last year's Annual Meeting filled the Grand 
Ballroom to capacity. 

A most unusual and different program has been planned for February 


7...centering on Chicago's one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
city. Early reservations will assure you and your party of the best seats 


for this interesting presentation. 


With the dawn of a new year...your Association is prepared with new 
plans...new projects...new objectives. You'll find these outlined in the 
Annual Report. 


One major emphasis will be that of strengthening Chicago's 
research and development. A bright start was made November 30 at the 
first Chicago Area Conference on Research and Development sponsored by the 
Association's Industrial Development Division and_ the Society of Business 
Magazine Editors. The all-day Conference brought together more than 


200 experts to discuss new techniques in fostering more research and ; 
development and to recommend immediate and long-range plans for community 
action. You'll be hearing more about this subject...which is so important 


to Chicago's economy...in the months ahead. 
With best wishes for the holiday season and a prosperous New Year. 


Sincerely, 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 


New 
infra-red Gas 
heaters 

spot heat 
Tuthill Pump 


THE PEOPLES (|) 


Tuthill Pump Company, 939 E. 
95th St., Chicago, a leading manu- 
facturer of industrial pumps for 
many years, recently replaced their 
old heating equipment with infra- 
red Gas heaters. With 72 of these 
units strategically placed through- 
out the plant, Tuthill has achieved 
maximum flexibility and efficiency 
in heating specific areas. Operating 
costs are substantially reduced 
because the ceramic burners are 
placed to direct the heat into work 
areas where it is needed, not in 
areas that don’t require heat. 


Even on the coldest days, the 
infra-red Gas heaters direct warm- 


ing rays to supply perfectly con- 
trolled heat to the people and 
equipment below. Like rays from 
the sun, the energy from Gas burn- 
ers heats only the objects touched 
without wasting heat on intervening 
air. The warmed floors and walls 
of an infra-red heated building also 
produce warmth by means of radi- 
ation, conduction and convection. 


In addition to the comfort of 
heat without air movement, infra- 
red Gas burners are economical to 
operate and require little, if any, 
attention. For complete details, 
telephone 431-4842. 


AS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT: 122 South Michigan Avenue - Telephone 431-4842 
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Metropolitan Chicago Trends 


Oct. 1961 Sept. 1961 Aug. 1961 Oct. 1960 Cumulative—10 months 
‘ % Change % Change 
POPUL: : 2 > 
PROWLER eto, GENERAL 10/61 ys. 10/60 1961 from 1960 
Population: 
—Metr. Area (000) Estimated__.._ 5,975. OGG! BR ae . 

Recorded Bite ) prio oe 6,955.7 6,885.1 1.8 LM 6,975.9 qin hee) 
ee Cawolee ge Ree 7,817 8,026 8,123 8,058 — 3.0 T 76,985 — 24 
—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties 13,270 13,354 6 OF SL Wy P a : 

Recorded eae ) ike ae ae o2 H 226,816 aa = 
SA CUICEN ND) Se eee a 3,218 2,982 Sill) 3,305 6 5 aos 
—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties) _. 5,108 4,890 4,899 5,088 2 a is wets — aa 

Marriage Powe OSCR ese 4,843 5,659 6,367 4,998 = 3A We 48,225 — 07 

No. of Main Tel. in Service (Ill. Bell) (000) 

—Business Telephones... 336.4 335.9 335.4 00 eee LM 336.4 ae eo 
eeNesidential “Melephones 2 2 1,730.5 1,724.3 1,721.4 1,710.1 + 12 LM 1,730.5 ie Le 
INDUSTRY: 

Index of Ind. Production (1947-49=100) 136.0p 135.0r 135.0 NUE Se = ahs) A 33:4) ale 

Steel Production (000 Sh. Tons). 1,684 1,667 1,634 1,314 ar As as 15,413 = thal 

Petroleum Refining (Jan, 1957=100)___. N.A. 105.8 108.1 100.2. N.A. N.A. N.A. 

Ind. Gas Consumed-Chgo. (000 Therms). 13,234 12,337 11,774 13,819 — 42 a 139,909 — 24 

Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) 2,168 2,181 2,287 1,978 a SMe ae 20,912 mia alts) 

Dressed Meat Under Fed. Insp. (1953= 
WUD), 2 ESS Se eee * 64.9 62.0 62.1 CLO ea ke A 62.8 mime AE 

TRADE: 

Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49=100) 

—Sales (Seasonably Adjusted)... 130 125 124 130 0.0 A 126 4+ 94 
—Inventories (Seasonably Adjusted). 147 150 153 145 ar. lg! A 145 ae lel 

Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 

OIRO) zen ee N.A. Seles $ 10,539 bye @filil N.A. Tx $ 90,444 — 10.6 
—Chicago Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties). N.A. $ 19,672 $ 18,996 $ 16,757 N.A. Tx $158,147 — 78 

Consumer Price Index (1947-49=100) 

PATENTS: Cag CAG Ome ee See 131-3 131.1 130.8 eOs- ap) Oe) A 130.5 =a OS 

New Passenger Cars—No. of (R.L. Polk). 24,944 13,091 20,364 22,880 ao ho) Cee 221509 eg 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS: 

sLotameaborsborce,(000)2 3,040.7p 3,030.71 3,037.7 3026.0 eat 2025) A 3,033.7 ci Wit 

=-PIn ploy eden (O00) a er 2,900.2p 2,889.3r 2,869.8 2902 2a OF) A 2,851.9 — 13 
—Non Agric. Wage & Salary 

Workers "(OU0}Reese ste sees 2,582.8p 2,576.0r 2,550.1 2;583:9 — 0.0 A 2,529.0 — 15 
—Manufacturing (000) —__-___- 939.3p 936.3r 927.0 940 3 a eee lel A 915.3 — 5.0 
Durable, (O00)\e= = =e 610.1p 605.3r 597.0 C150 0.9 A 589.2 — 67 
—Non Durable (000) 329.2p Solr 329:9 Steel, =a. Ih) A 326.1 — 18 
Non-Manufacturing (000) ._.__ 1,643.5p 1,639.7 1,623.1 1063420) eee tee Oo \ 1,613.7 ae OS 
—Wnemployeds (000) === a 140.0p 141.4% 167.9 123, O eri aml oe A 181.6 + 42.5 

Insured Unemployment Cook and 
Dubager@oumtiesy (000). = = 39,288 40,446 46,975 42,077 = 6.6 A 64,275 + 36.7 

Families on Relief (Cook County) ——_- 33,992 34,773 35,842 32,842 Seen ete) A 37,268 + 64 

Weekly Earnings in Mfg. (6 Ill. Cos.) N.A. $ 104.84 $ » 10269 $ ~§100:037 N-A. AX 7S) LOD ORs erie UO 

Weekly Hours in Mfg. (6 III. Cos.) N.A. 40.8 40.3 40.0 NA Ax 39.9 OR; 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 

All Building Permits—Chicago__......-- 1,835 1,700 Palo) 1,962 — 6.5 Pe. 18,649 Sty! 
Costa (000) ees ee $ 30,592 $ 41,889 $ 32,645 $ 33,449 — 85 T $359,133 a6 0 

Dwelling Units Authorized by ‘2 L 
WiGhes ISN 2s ee oa29 4 Oo Se 4,076 3,803 — 98 rT: 39,815 Te 
(Bell Savings & Loan Assn.) (No. of) d : 

—Single Family Units (No. of) 23320 1,943 2,493 2,296 era 4 ar 21,740 c=) (Ops) 
—Apartment Units (No. of) 1,106 2,166 1,583 1,507 — 26.6 ag 18,075 a7 46:5 

Construction Contracts Awarded 
— Alle Contracts. (000) === = 111,582 120,185 13959 U7 119,636 — 6.7 T 1,249,172 Be 3 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000) 38,449 39,716 68,663 47,274 — 18.7 I 442,748 2) 5) 
=Commercial, (Contracts = 15,270 14,017 34,060 10,978 + 39.1 T 158,248 Ss DPD 

Vacant Industrial Bldg. (1954-55 =100)_. 84.0 81.0 81.4 959 — 124 A 83.3 — 10.7 

Idle Electric Meters (% of all Meters)*- 2.67 Red las ee ae PAB SS 14.1 ee 995 + 103 

Industrial Plant Investment (000) —--. $ 21,601 $ 11,849 $ 16,990 $ 16,361 i820 T $210,611 oi, 

Construction Cost Index (1913-100). 679 679 678 662 OG A 670 be OG 

Structures Demolished—City of Chicago - 117 99 112 x 204 — 42.6 ae 1,521 = AON 

Real Estate Transfers—Cook County... 5,865 5,401 6,140 5,533 SOO, ap 51,448 — 86 
Stated Consideration (000) $2,404 $ 3,702 Sm o.219 $ 3,354 — 28.3 T $29,294 S183 


} 


: T—Total of 10 months. Tx=Total of 9 months. A=Average of 10 months. Ax=Average of 9 months. LM=Latest month. P=Pre- 


~ jiminz = Avail “a icat idential vacancy rate. r=Revised. 
‘ liminary. NA=Not Available. * Indicates residenti y (Continued on page 8) 
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Oct. 1961 Sept. 1961 Aug. 1961 Oct. 1960 
% Change 


10/61 vs. 10/60 


Trends 


(Continued from page 7) 


FINANCE: 

Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $ 4,178 $ 4,103 $ 4,076 $ 4,224 — til A $ 
—Time Deposits (000,000) $ 2,370 $ 2,346 $ 2,334 $ 1,980 sie AH A $ 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000) $ 4,717 $ 4,629 $ 4,545 $ 4,782 — 14 A $ 
—Com. & Industrial Loans (000,000).$ 2,682 $ 2,677 $ 2,661 $ | 2,956 — 9.3 A $ 

Bank Debits—Seasonally Adj. ; 
Annual Rate (000,000) ——---.____ $256,736 $254,066 $240,594 $246,924 ee 4.0 A $ 2 

Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000). $ 5,843 $ 5,260 $ 5,749 $ 5,562 see py! Lee 

Insured Savings & Loan Assoc. 

Cook County ee 
—Savings Receipts (000,000)... $ 13905 es easy 8 136.7 $ 2 11.3 i. 
—Withdrawals (000,000) —------- $ 91.7 $ 98.4 $ 112.8 $ 82.2 sr (a6 Tt $ 
—Mortgage Loans Originated (000,000) $ 91.6 $ 101.2 $ 110.3 $ 77.5 =e ley Bie 

Business Failures—Chicago : 
= NOwOL Ee allures. 2-2 es ees “ 41 32 35 25 + 64.0 Ase 
= otal: Liabilities (000) === = $ 2,698 CS PIRI) Sls Ol $ 1,249 +116.0 Ss 

Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: 

—No. of Shares Traded (000) —... 3,151 2,914 3,814 2,439 ae ee he) 
=Nirdaae WeIlmne (WO 2 ee $142,461 $125,585 $158,116 $ 88,15] + 61.6 T $1.4 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Frt. Originated 107,538 101,128 103,701 105,788 te def alfe 9 
Express Shipments: Rail, No. of 719,185 646,265 673,895 703,331 Si eco file be, 
ENiae ING Cop ee 98,698 90,221 90,883 92,718 + 64 2 8 

Natural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe Line 
(000,000: Gurchit,) (=e iss. eee 39,829 33,128 32,710 33,834 = cae itd pie 3 

Freight Originated by Common Carrier 
Intercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958=100).___- 117.0p 131.6r 145.6 WR? rs A 

PAU PASSCMP CES; eATTIV ALS samen eee 459,905 462,154 485,944 518,158 — 112 fee 

Departures aes a ee 478,210 470,886 503,988 527,102 — 93 Ae easO: 

Chicago Transit Auth. Passengers: —. 5 
—Surface Division (000) WW. 33,855 30,861 31,447 35,838 — 5.5 T 3 
—Rapid Transit Division (000) _ 9,639 8,648 9,206 9,446 =e al) de 

Barge Line Freight Originated (000 lbs.) 335,372 331,681 311,424 248,651 + 349 she ers 
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T=Total of 10 months. Tx= Total of 9 months. A—Average of 10 months. Ax=Average of 9 months. LM—Latest month. P= 


Preliminary. NA=Not Available. * Indicates residential vacancy rate r=Revised. 


WANT CANS IN A HURRY ? 


CAN 


EVERYTHING IN CANS 
ALL types...ALL sizes... 
for ANY product...for ANY use 


Immediate Deliver 


ES Cc j 
Fitund Can Company 
147 W. 84th Street. « ABerdeen 4-4230 * Chicago 20, Illinois 


...in ANY quantity--one or thousands 


dofiver CAN. EREUND CAN 
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Chicago: Big league center 


for sporting goods 


In the booming business of fun, 
Chicago and its surrounding area 
qualifies as the nation’s largest sport- 
ing goods center, making equipment 
worth tens of millions of dollars for 
every sport from bowling to boating 
to badminton. 

Because the trend is swinging from 
viewing to doing, the sporting goods 
industry is riding the crest of a 
phenomenal boom in sports and lei- 
sure-time activities. It is a boom 
which in the past ten years has seen 
the nation’s expenditures for recrea- 
tion soar by an impressive 57%. 


Last year alone, the industry sold 
over $2 billion dollars’ worth of sport- 
ing goods. Of this, a major part was 
manufactured in Chicago and the 
Chicagoland area. 

The roster of firms in the area is 
impressive: one of the leading manu- 
facturers of bowling equipment, two 
of the three largest companies in team 
sports equipment (baseball, football, 
basketball, volleyball), the two top 
golf suppliers, plus over 100 other 
companies in the recreation market 
have their headquarters in Chicago. 
Together, these firms produce tens 


of millions of dollars in equipment 
annually. They, and other makers of 
sporting goods, are busy turning out 
standard sports equipment, yet at the 
same time they are constantly devis- 
ing ingenious new products, ranging 
from fluorescent golf balls to fumble- 
proof footballs. 

The sporting goods industry is but 
a part of the rich, ever-expanding 
Chicago market. And playing an im- 
portant role in the industry’s growth 
have been the up-to-date information 
and the financial aid of The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 
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MEMBER F.D,I.C, 


It wasn’t easy to say “NO” 
for 24 years... 


Ik 1937, Teacher’s Highland Cream was the leading Scotch 
whisky in America...a leadership attributable to Teacher’s tra- 
ditional policy that Quality must always prevail over Quantity 
... that only exceptionally fine Scotch could ever bear the 


Teacher’s name. 


iD asec a vigorous expansion program planned to satisfy the 


growing world market, the tremendous demand for Teacher’s 


outstripped the firm’s ability to supply their quality whisky. 


1 the suggestion that Teacher’s Highland Cream meet the 
demand by varying its quality... the Board of Directors gave an 
unequivocal “no”’...a “no”’ that has endured 24 years and has 


kept Teacher’s in limited supply throughout the world. 


But now ... 


Me. RONALD M. TEACHER, Chairman of the Board, reveals 
he is confident that the firm has now sufficient stocks so that 


Teacher’s can once again be in free supply in the United States. 


So now at last your retailer can supply you with Teacher’s 
by the case or fill an order for as many bottles as you wish. 
Perhaps you were very young 24 years ago; if so, why not try 


something that has been worth waiting for. 


It's the flavour...unmistakable 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
rpg 7 T OOO T ANTI | 
: BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND ; 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY | 86 PROOF | SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK 
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Thought You’d Like To Know 

Recently ComMERCE was favored with an eight-page 
single spaced digest of a more extensive article by the 
press department of the Washington Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The article by 
a Professor F. Bystrov was on the always intriguing 
subject of credit relations of the USSR. In the main, 
the content was a straightforward recital of the loans 
the USSR has made to its satellites and to non-satellite 
underprivileged nations throughout the world. 

Other parts of the treatise, however, were interest- 
ing both for what they said and how they said it and 
what was left unsaid. For example, the propaganda 
message was established in paragraphs four and five 
with all the delicacy of Mr. Khrushchev pounding on 
the desk at the UN with his shoe, as follows: 

“Credit relations of the USSR with other states 
diametrically differentiate from credit relations among 
capitalist countries. Credits and loans extended by 
large capitalist countries are of enslaving nature and 
pursue the aims of subjugating the economies of bor- 
rowing countries, of seizing markets and increasing 
their political influence in debtor countries. 

“The main credit-lending country in the capitalist 
world in the postwar time is the United States. U. S. 
credits to other countries are largely used for invest- 
ing in such industries whose development corresponds 
to selfish interests of American monopolies. Substan- 
tial part of U. S. credits is used for payments of arms 
deliveries and for boosting war industries in borrow- 
ing countries. U. S. credits thwart the normal develop- 
ment of production forces in debtor countries and 
present an oncrous burden for their economies. Re- 
payment of U. S. credits and payments of big interest 
on them have a crippling effect on the balance of 
payments of debtor countries.” 

On a second reading, these paragraphs which at 
first caused mild disquiet became a subject for grave 
concern. At least half the nations of the world, in- 
cluding some behind the Iron Curtain, are seeking 
and many are receiving, loans and/or grants from the 
capitalist U. $. Whatever will happen to this lucra- 
tive business of ours if these misguided nations seeking 
our bounty catch up with the enlightened word from 
the USSR? Surely this is something for all hardworking 
U. S. taxpayers to lie awake nights worrying about. 

As Professor Bystrov’s treatise progressed, it pro- 
claimed: ‘The principle of mutual advantage and 
genuine equality of sides lies at the basis of credit 
relations of the USSR with other countries. Soviet 
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credits have the nature of economic aid. The USSR 
has no hand in administration or profits of enterprises 
built with its aid thanks to granted credits. Nor does 
it hold control over these enterprises.” 

Sounds like philanthropy at its best, doesn’t it? 
But a little later, the presence of the cat in the bag 
is suggested: “Credits of socialist countries promote 
the growth of their material resources, the rational di- 
vision of labour among these countries and further 
development of the world socialist market.’ 

There are no ulterior purposes in the altruistic 
loans of the USSR other than development of a “world 
socialist market” with the division of labor (category 
of production—Ed.) being determined according to 
the rationalé of the only aggressive colonial power 
in the world today, the USSR. 

There is also, it seems, interest and interest; namely, 
capitalistic and socialistic. Here are the semantics: 
“The rate of interest on Soviet credits basically differs 
from that of capitalist countries which is a part of 
surplus value and which is expressed in the form of 
price on loan capital. The charging of interest in 
relations among countries of the socialist camp is 
explained by the fact that the creditor country with- 
draws material values from her national economy 
which could be used in her production. and give an 
increase in her output, and hands them over to an- 
other country. The equivalent of these values the 
creditor country will receive back only in a definite 
period of time.” 

Pretty involved but the distinction still seems to 
be that interest is interest and is deserved. The USSR 
even with its much more limited experience than 
the U.S.A. has also learned, to put it in the vernacular, 
that loans can turn sour. Professor Bystrov reports: 

“In the process of Soviet-Chinese negotiations in 
April, 1961, the Soviet Union treated with great under- 
standing temporary economic difficulties encountered 
by China, deferring and spreading over five years, 
on an interest-free basis, the payment on the outstand- 
ing obligations incurred by the CPR government in 
the trade operations of 1960.” 

There is a nasty old capitalistic expression which 
applies — you can’t get blood out of a turnip. 

The letter of transmittal accompanying Professor 
Bystrov’s paper said, “The enclosed material is sent to 
you to contribute toward a broader knowledge of the 
field treated by your publication. 

“If you find it possible to use the material in any 
form, we would appreciate your sending us a copy.” 

To paragraph one, we can only say we hope we 
have contributed to a broader knowledge. To the 
second, we certainly shall. And finally, we cannot 
help but wonder if the press section of the U. S. 
Embassy in Moscow would be permitted to distribute 
such a crass but naive piece of propaganda to the 
Russian press. 
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e Economics Updated—“Economics 
for the 1960s” a 99-page booklet 
aimed at updating thinking in econ- 
omics, has been published by the 
First National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The booklet con- 
sists of a series of talks given at 
luncheon lectures sponsored by the 
bank exploring methods of studying 
and understanding economics, such as 
techniques of analysis, new statisti- 
cal tools, and newly developed con- 
cepts. Topics discussed include 
labor; unions; comparative stability 
of the American economy; money 
and banking developments; the im- 
pact of the military; causes, conse- 
quences and mechanics of inflation, 
and others. 


¢ Military Surplus Sale—Upwards 
of $15 million worth of armed forces 
items such as metal and woodwork- 
ing machinery construction items, 
clothing, ships, tugs and vehicles, 
will be auctioned off at the Shera- 
ton-Chicago Hotel on January 30 
and 31. Pictures of goods will be 
shown in color slides. Catalogs can 
be obtained by request from M. H. 
Meier, Chief, Consolidated Surplus 
Sales Office, Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill. 


¢ Business Equipment Exposition 
—Surpassing even the two-floor pre- 
sentation in New York’s Coliseum 
last April, the Chicago. staging: of 
The Business Equipment Exposi- 
tion, set for McCormick Place April 
9-13, will be the largest exposition 
sponsored by the Business Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association. 
More than 70 leading foreign and 
domestic manufacturers will display 
nearly $30 million worth of the 
latest management products. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 business execu- 
tives from the U.S. and many foreign 
countries are expected to attend. 


¢ Public Relations Firms Join— 
The London public relations firm, 


Galitzine and Partners Ltd., headed 
by Prince Yurka Galitzine, is join- 
ing with the Philip Lesly Company, 
headquartered in Chicago, to form 
a new international public relations 
organization. The Lesly firm is form- 
ing an affiliate, Galitzine, Lesly In- 
ternational, Inc., to function in its 
five U. S. offices, and Tisdall, Clark 
and Lesly Ltd. in Canada. Galitzine 
is forming a Lesly, Galitzine sub- 
sidiary in London. Both parent 
companies will remain autonomous 
and unchanged. 


¢ New South Suburban Directory 
—Population gains in  Chicago’s 
south suburbs are reflected in “The 
South Suburban Street Address Di- 
rectory, compiled and published by 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. It covers 51 principal 
communities in Cook County and 
contains 114,000 listings of families 
and business by street addresses. 
Communities with the sharpest rate 
of increase in a five-year period are 
Chicago Ridge, including Hickory 
Hills and Palos Hills, up 129 per 
cent; Markham, including Oak For- 
est, up 83 per cent, and Dolton, 
up 65 per cent. 


¢ New Management Magazine— 
The first edition of “Management of 
Personnel Quarterly,” a new maga- 
zine prepared by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s School of Business 
Administration, appeared in Novem- 
ber. Aimed at business executives, 
personnel managers and supervisors, 
it contains articles by leading busi- 
nessmen, social scientists and man- 
agement researchers emphasizing 
principles and concepts with prac- 
tical application to current business 
situations. 


¢ New Export Operation—Cenco 
Instruments Corporation will move 
its export operation to Chicago from 
Mountainside, New Jersey, it was 
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announced by Ralph C. Read, Cen- 
co president. The export depart- 
ment will be enlarged and housed 
in a new 110,000-square-foot facility 
recently acquired at 6450 West Cort- 
land Street here. Read said the firm 
plans to quadruple present export 
volume in two years, with special 
emphasis on Latin American and 
African markets. Cenco manufac- 
tures scientific instruments and ap- 
paratus for education, industry and 
research. 


¢ Future Jobs—In an article en- 
titled “Should They Finish School?” 
written for U.S. Steel News, employe 
publication, Dr. John C. Warner, 
president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, warns that by 1970 
there will be no more jobs for un- 
skilled workers in the U.S. than 
there are at present. In the same pe- 
riod, he says, jobs for semi-skilled 
workers will increase by 25 per cent, 
and jobs for professional and skilled 
technical workers by 60 per cent. 


¢ Steelworkers Fringe Benefits— 
Vacation and holiday pay for more 
than 600,000 steelworkers in 1960 
amounted to nearly $210 million, 
adding nearly 25 cents to the hourly 
employe costs, says Steelways, official 
publication of American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Of this, vacation pay 
accounted for 19.5 cents, or $164 
million, while seven premium-pay 
holidays amounted to 5.4 cents, or 
$46 million. Steelways adds that in 
1960 the steel industry spent more 
than $759 million in fringe benefits, 
equalling 24 per cent of the indus- 
try’s total hourly employment costs. 


e New Consultant Firm—Donald 
R. Booz and Associates, consultants 
to management, have opened offices 
at 20 North Wacker Drive. Princi- 
pals are Donald R. Booz, James A. 
Hynes and ‘Thomas J. Roy. 


e Cooperative Furniture Show— 
For the first time, the American 
Furniture Mart and the Merchan- 
dise Mart, the two largest marketing 
buildings in the world, will join 
forces to promote the International 
Home Furnishings Market, January 
8-17, in Chicago. 


e New Nursing Home—Portions of 

the former St. Luke’s Hospital will 

be rehabilitated to create a non-sec- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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“People aren’t too fussy about 2 or 3 per 


cent discounts” 
Mare Hardy 
Quebec Tourist Bureau 


Seeks end to Canadian money drain 


Marshall A. Crowe 


Economic Adviser, Toronto Imperial Bank 


of Commerce 


Forced the Canadian dollar to a “‘signifi- 


cant” discount 
Donald M. Fleming 
Canadian Finance Minister 


Trade promotion conferences, international 
trade fairs and trade missions basic 
George Hees 

Minister of Trade and Commerce 


GO HOME 


By JIM ELLIOTT 


Assistant Financial Editor, Chicago Sun-Times 


Jim Elliott, well-known Chi- 
cago financial reporter, has just 
returned to Chicago after a 
Canadian tour during which he 
personally interviewed leading 
businessmen and government 
officials as part of this special re- 
port for COMMERCE. 

Canadian attitudes toward 
U.S. investments, the effects of 
the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar, reaction to Britain’s pro- 
posed entry into the European 
Common Market, are summa- 
rized in Elliott's report to Com- 
MERCE readers. Elliott finds, con- 
trary to widely published reports, 
U.S. investments and the U.S. 
businessman are warmly wel- 
comed north of the border. Ed. 


OT long ago the chief execu- 

tive of a large Chicago cor- 

poration told this writer: 
“Yes, we have an operation in 
Canada. But we run it from here. 
Of course, we don’t let the Canadi- 
ans know this.” 

His remark unknowingly epito- 
mized a basic conflict existing be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
a conflict that in recent years has 
been dramatized by still-growing 
U.S. investments in Canada and the 
lack-luster performance of the Ca- 
nadian economy. 

Canada’s 18 million people and 
3.8 million square miles comprise 
this country’s largest and most fer- 
tile foreign market. U.S. investments 
there exceed $16 billion (against $4 


billion in 1947), representing more 
than $900 for every man, woman 
and child in Canada and 80 per cent 
of Canada’s total foreign capital. 

George Hees, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, estimated 
recently that an average of 56 per 
cent of Canadian industry was con- 
trolled by U.S. interests. There is 
no indication that this inflow of 
U.S. capital will stop. While it has 
declined from the _ half-billion-dol- 
lar-a-year levels of 1957 and 1958, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
expects the U.S. to invest $250 mil- 
lion in Canada in 1961 (against $290 
million in 1960) and projects $190 
million in 1962. 

There would be little, if any, re- 
sentment to this massive inflow of 
U.S. dollars, explained a top Ca- 
nadian government economist in Ot- 
tawa, “as long as we were running 
all out.” The trouble is that the 
Canadian economy in recent years 
has been moving sideways rather 
than forward. 


Persistent Problems 


Marshall A. Crowe, economic ad- 
viser for the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, is one 
who believes this difficulty originates 
with Canada’s “persistent”’ problem 
of imbalance of international pay- 
ments. He points to these facts: 

Last year Canada, with a Gross 
National Product of $36 billion, had 
an unfavorable payments gap of 
$1.27 billion (the United States with 
a GNP of $500 billion had a deficit 
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of $3.9 billion). It was the ninth 
year in the last 10 the Canadian 
imbalance had approximated $1 bil- 
lion. In both 1959 and 1960 much 
of Canada’s deficit was in non-mer- 
chandise transactions and close to 
$500 million of this total was in- 
terest and dividend payments to 
U.S. sources. 

While the inflow of foreign in- 
vestment capital had enabled Cana- 
da to live with it’s annual deficits 
“what gets us over the hump this 
year adds to the problem next year,” 
Crowe explained. 


Storm Warnings 


With the Canadian GNP advanc- 
ing at a rate approximating 6 per 
cent per year, as it did from 1949 to 
1956, these deficits could be digested 
without discomfort. But as Canada’s 
annual growth rate slowed to less 
than two per cent, as it has since 
1957, storm warnings were raised. 
The inflow of foreign capital pushed 
the Canadian dollar to a five cent 
premium over the U.S. dollar (the 
Free World’s standard in foreign 
trade), thus dulling the competitive 
edge of Canadian exports in rapidly 
expanding foreign markets. 

Knowledgeable Canadians believe 
that unemployment was the prime 
factor triggering action by the goy- 
ernment to stimulate a stagnating 
economy. At the end of 1960 unem- 
ployment totaled 8.2 per cent of 
the jabor force. Last February job- 
lessness hit 11.3 per cent. The gov- 
ernment moved on two fronts. 

In December, 1960, it offered to 


the House of Commons a supple- 
mentary budget designed (according 
to one official) “to put the brake on 
foreign investments in Canada. A 15 
per cent tax on branch operations 
was instituted and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries had taxes raised from 
five per cent to 15 per cent. To en- 
courage greater investment of Ca- 
nadian enterprises, the four per cent 
surtax on investment income from 
Canadian sources was repealed. 
Last June, in his budget message, 
Finance Minister Donald M. Flem- 
ing announced the government 
would force the Canadian dollar to 
a “significant” discount. In addition, 
the government would (1) attempt 


Tourists this year are visiting Canada in 
record numbers and nowhere is this more 
apparent than in Quebec at the imposing 
Chateau Frontenac 


Synthetic rubber produced in Sarnia, 
Ontario, and bound for Hamburg, Ger- 
many, is loaded at Sarnia for shipment 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 


to narrow the spread between higher 
yielding Canadian bonds and lower 
yielding American bonds; (2) offer 


incentives to Canadian business 
through more liberal depreciation 
allowances and tax credits for re- 
search and (3) ease credit. 

It was the consensus that the Flem- 
ing program sought an improved 
balance of foreign investments in 
Canada in relation to Canadian in- 
vestments and a larger share of 
world markets for Canadian export- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Driver and, helper: climb from 
swamped truck at Western avenue 
near 75th street on June 14, 1958 

Chicago Tribune photo 


Creek at 83rd street and Narragan- 

sett avenue overflows its banks dur- 

ing heavy rains, April 28, 1959 
Chicago Tribune photo 


By THOMAS BUCK 


n extra line in an advertisement 

caused an especially large 

crowd of home seekers to ap- 
pear on the opening day of a new 
subdivision in a beautiful rolling 
countryside of Cook County. The 
builder’s ad had read: “Live on one 
of the highest points in the Chicago 
area.” 

In no time at all, every house in 
the subdivision was sold. All of the 
new home owners felt that they had 
made a good buy—truly a find of a 
lifetime. But then came the first big 
rain. And much to everyone’s con- 
sternation and disgust, every base- 
ment filled with water. The flood 


for metropolitan chicago 


occurred as quickly as if the houses 
had been built in the middle of a 
dry swamp. 

Moreover, what perhaps none of 
the home buyers may still not realize 
is that they were living in an area 
that could well be classified as a 
swamp. And at the same time they 
actually were living at one of the 
highest points in Cook county. 
What’s more, the stage for their 
predicament had been set some 
10,000 years before—at the time 
when the last of several glacial peri- 
ods ended in what was to become 
the Chicago area. 

That last glacier—known as. the 
Wisconsin—had been effective but 
erratic as a bulldozer of nature. In 


Flooded intersection of Archer avenue and 47th 
street, Sept. 14, 1961 


Chicago Tribune photo 
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moving earth from the north, it had ia SSC Has 
left in this area the Valparaiso en ae 
moraine—a surface varying from 
smooth or gently undulating plains 
to rounded hills and saucer shaped 
valleys with contained ponds or 
swamps. 

What the new home owners at the 
high point in Cook county were liv- 
ing in was one of the saucer shaped 
valleys left behind by the Wisconsin 
glacier. When the big rain came, the 
ground could not absorb the water 
fast enough so it flowed into the 
basements. 

In the present rapid development 
of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
the swells and saucers in land forma- 
tion from the ice age have become 
an especially important factor as Motel’s name was sadly prophetic 
governmental agencies are teaming following downpour at Fox Lake 
up in a concerted effort to produce 
an effective flood control program. 

In fact, so important is this topo- 
graphical factor that the govern- 
mental agencies have placed a flood 
mapping program at the top of their 
agenda for immediate attention. 
Now, with the cooperation of the 
United States Geological Survey, the 
first flood mapping program of its 
kind in the nation is under way in 
metropolitan Chicago. 


“Flood Plain” Areas 


Altogether, the project, scheduled 
to be completed in five years at a 
cost of $268,000, will produce 44 
detailed “flood plain” maps for ap- 
proximately 2,500 square miles, with 
each map covering a_ topographic 
quadrangle of 57 square miles. One 
map already has been completed for 
the “flood plain” areas along the 
Little Calumet river and its tribu- 
taries in the vicinity of Chicago 
Heights. As other maps are finished, 
they are to be made available im- 
mediately to the public. 

For county and municipal govern- 
ments, the maps will be invaluable 
in the enforcement of new subdi- 
vision regulations prohibiting con- 
struction in critical areas subject to 
frequent flooding. Instead, these 
areas are to be earmarked for devel- 
opment as forest preserves and other 
park and recreational uses. 

For the home building industry, 
the maps will serve as excellent 
guides for locating new subdivisions 
and determining what precautions 
in terms of sewers or types of con- 


Aerial scene from Fox River Valley 
shows flood damage after heavy rain 


A I Lowlands near Fox River Grove show 
struction should be taken to avol effects of downpour in this aerial 


(Continued on page 31) flood scene 
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A portion of the new Chicago Police Department Communications 
Center showing close-up view of city-wide console with magne- 
tized map in background. The unique system, which went into 
operation November 21, facilitates dispatching of police to trouble 
areas. Equipment was manufactured by Motorola, Inc. 


Be 


Artist’s rendition of proposed 120 Madison St. building, 
which will be the newest in Chicago’s financial district. 
It offers floor area of 101,130 square feet. Exterior is 
glass and white marble. Architect-—— Shaw Metz and 
Associates 


Papier-mache figures depict Christmas customs around 
the world in exhibit at Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. through December 29. Shown are a 
Czechoslovakian girl wrapping presents; a Polish boy 
and girl sharing the wafer, Bishop Nicholas of Austria 
chasing the devil Krampus, a Liberian devil dancer, and 


Befana, the old witch who brings presents to Italian 
children 


In patrol car, police officer acknowledges radio order 
from Communications Center. For patrol purposes, city 
has been divided into eight radio zones, each zone divided 
into patrol beats. Through the use of 11 pairs of fre- 


quencies, calls are aired as soon as received, eliminating 
delays 
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Biggest freighter ever to enter the Calumet River and Port 
of Chicago, the Shenango II, loads grain at Cargill, Inc. 
elevator at 122nd St. The ship, owned by Shenango Furnace 
Co., is 710 feet long, exceeding the previous port record 
by 104 feet 


The 1961 honor plaque of the 
lowa. College Foundation was 
awarded to the United States Steel 
Foundation for its continuing pro- 
gram of financial aid to education 
in lowa and the nation. Presenting 
the plaque are Marvin M. Schmidt 
(r.) of Des Moines, president of 
the lowa group, and Dr. Howard 
R. Bowen (1.), president, Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, lowa. Accepting 
the award are Dr. W. Homer 
Turner (second from I.) , executive 
director, U. S. Steel Foundation, 
and Edward C. Logelin, Vice Presi- 
dent, U. S. Steel Corp. 


Two Chicago firms, Harza Engineering Co. and Soil- 
test, Inc., a subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corp., 
played a leading part in the construction of the first 
stage of this irrigation canal, part of the huge East 
Ghor Valley project in Jordan. The first stage of the 
$16 million project enabled Jordan to reclaim 4,000 
acres of farm land 
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Nearing completion is the ultra-modern 
new Northbrook Nursing Home and Re- 
habilitation Center at 270 Skokie Valley 
Rd., Northbrook. The 33,000-square- 
foot building is designed to accommodate 
149 residents. Contractor — Korff, 
Evanger, Rosenfeld, Inc. 


Construction view of the new $4.5 mil- 
lion Flying Carpet Motor Inn opposite 
Chicago’s O’Hare International Airport 
shows building technique utilizing 96 per 
cent glass. Located at 3131 Mannheim 
Rd., the 225-room inn will open in Feb- 
ruary, 1962, complete with restaurant 
and cocktail lounge, par 3 golf course, 
indoor and outdoor swimming pools, ice 
skating rink, licensed helicopter service 
and banquet rooms 


Scale model of Evergreen Plaza shopping 
center, now undergoing expansion pro- 
gram which will make it the world’s larg- 
est retail development. Present center 
has 60 stores and 500,000 square feet of 
building space. Expansion will add one 
million square feet of terraced, double- 
deck shopping facilities, parking for 4,750 
cars, and will include two office build- 
ings, not shown in model. Developer— 
Arthur Rubloff & So.; Architect—Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill 
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Highlights Continued 


Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Atomic Energy 
Commission, answers questions of one of 
300 teenagers who attended National 
Youth Conference on the Atom in Chi- 
cago. Conference, giving youngsters 2 
first-hand glimpse of peaceful uses of 
the atom, was sponsored by 58 investor-~ 
owned electric utilities. Milton L. Kapp 
(standing) President, Interstate Power 
Co., Dubuque, la.; presided at the confer- 
ence. The youngsters also visited Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station and Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory and had group discus- 
sions with scientists 


John K. Langum 


Arnold C. Schumacher 


Arthur Rosenbaum 


John K. Diedrichs 


The 1962 Business Outlook 


Outlook For Retail Sales 
By Arthur Rosenbaum 


Director, Business Research, 
Sears Roebuck and Company 


healthy gain seems assured for 

retailers in 1962. It is true that 
in the face of a continuing and 
substantial rise in income since 
February consumers have held back 
in their buying of automobiles, ma- 
jor appliances and other goods with 
high price tags, those items inciden- 
tally which usually involve debt 
commitments. But sluggishness in 
retail sales during recovery is not 
unusual. While it was more pro- 
nounced in 1961, international un- 
certainties created extra reason for 
consumers to be cautious. 


In any case, consumers are now 
in a stronger financial position, with 
iarger holdings of liquid assets, and 
a smaller burden of instalment debt 
relative to income, all of which is 
conducive to more generous spend- 
ing in the future. A strong upward 
surge in sales of new automobiles 
starting in late October may be 
the herald of a similar loosening up 
in consumer attitudes towards 
spending for other durable goods. 
This was the sequence of events in 
the retail sales expansions of 1954-5 
and 1958-9. 

I am not however, predicating my 
estimate of retail sales in 1962 en- 
tirely, or even primarily, on a 
dramatic change in consumer psy- 
chology. The main determinant of 
retail sales is consumer income. 
Business forecasters are generally 
_ agreed that consumer income before 
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taxes, which already has risen from 
a $403 billion annual rate in Febru- 
ary 1961 to $425 billion in October 
1961, will continue to expand all 
through 1962. Not only can average 
incomes be expected to rise over 
this year’s level because of the con- 
tinuing climb in wage rates, but a 
significant increase in the working 
force will be needed to produce the 
additional amounts of goods and 
services which will be demanded 
next year by government, business 
and consumers. 

The increases already scheduled 
in the Federal defense programs, 
the advance indications of plans for 
bigger expenditures by business for 
plant and equipment, the rising 
trend in State and local government 
expenditures, and the likelihood of 
at least a moderate increase in hous- 
ing construction add up to a sub- 
stantial force for expansion in 1962. 

How much consumers will 
contribute to the rising tide of de- 
mand depends on the extent to 
which their buying attitudes change, 
particularly their attitudes towards 
assuming additional debt. Some im- 
provement in consumer optimism 
and buying psychology is bound to 
be generated by the rise in employ- 
ment, but international tensions and 
employment uncertainties may still 
induce some restraint in consumer 
spending; in other words, better 
business but not a boom. 

I believe that I am being con- 
servative in projecting a 9 per cent 
increase in consumer durable goods 
expenditures in 1962 versus 1961, 
after the considerable retrenchment 
during 1960-1. The auto industry is 


rather confident that new car sales 
in 1962 will be second only to 1955. 
Extra demand for major appliances, 
furniture and floor coverings, over 
and above growing replacement 
needs, is being created by the rising 
volume of new home completions. 

Nondurable goods buying which 
is more closely related to the needs 
of a growing population will ad- 
vance by about 5 per cent in 1962. 


Consumer service expenditures 
have been expanding more rapidly 
than expenditures for goods over 
the years, partly because of more 
rapidly advancing prices, partly be- 
cause of increased preference for 
certain services among the steadily 
prospering population. I am_look- 
ing for an increase of about 64% per 
cent in service outlays next year. 
These spending estimates are con- 
sistent with an estimated gain of 
about 6 per cent in consumer in- 
come after taxes. 


Outlook For Construction 


By Arnold C. Schumacher 


Economist, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company 


T OTAL construction outlays in 
1961 will approximate $57.0 
billion, an increase of 3 per cent over 
the prior year. The largest increases 
have taken place in nonresidential 
building. Expenditures for office 
buildings and retail establishments 
are up as much as 13 per cent over 
1960, and substantial gains have been 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Florida’s 
Fabulous 
Fishing 


Art Mercier’s Sportsman Corner 


UAN PONCE de LEON thought 

he had it made back in 1513 

when he sighted the coast of 
Florida. 

This, he was sure, was the fabled 
island of Bimini, site of the legend- 
ary Fountain of Youth. However, 
he was doomed to frustration, both 
in his efforts to find the magic 
waters which would make him a 
kid again, and in his inability to 
sail completely around the pre- 
sumed island. 

Twentieth Century Ponce de 
Leons are more fortunate. While a 
literal Fountain of Youth does not 
exist, those of us who enjoy boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, golfing, and 
just plain lazing around, find the 
weight of the years sloughing away 
under warm tropical breezes and 
bright sunshine in the nation’s 450- 
mile-long peninsular playground. 
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Fishing both fresh and salt water has been and always will be one of Florida’s 
Bee ours! aeons: In the state’s 30,000 named lakes and the coastal And, if we wish we can sail com- 
t the Atlanti d If of i i i : : 
Peo. e Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, more than 600 species of game and edible pletely round Florida via the famed 
Intracoastal Waterway, lagoons, riv- 


(All photos on these pages courtesy Florida State News Bureau) ers and connecting channels. 


A fine example of the battling barjack, 
Fishing action like this is not unusual in Florida’s Ten Thousand Islands and the 


caught off Marquesas Key on the south- 
ern tip of Florida enigmatic Everglades. Here fisherman Vic Dunaway has tangled with a 20 pound snook 
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Party boats and charter boats in large numbers await the vaca- 
tioning fisherman in Florida. This is a Miami charter boat dock 


One magnificent boating trip is 
the “Great Circle’ of the southern 
region, traveling via the east coast’s 
Intracoastal Waterway to the St. 
Lucie River, to Lake Okeechobee 
(the largest fresh water lake com- 
pletely within the boundaries of 
one state), down the Caloosahatchee 
River to Fort Meyers, around the 
southern rim of the state to Jew- 
fish Creek and back to the Water- 
way. Many outboarders make it. 
Larger boats need be choosey about 
channels only when circling the 
lower part of the course. 

The Ten Thousand Islands of the 
lower west coast is as much a wilder- 
ness as it was in Juan’s day. There 
are only five settlements along that 
more than 100-mile stretch of wild 
country. However, the modern ex- 


trophy seeker 


plorer of Florida need not fear that 
his quest will end with an arrow in 
the back, as Juan’s did in 1521. (It 
seems the natives were more than 
somewhat picqued by the Spaniard’s 
efforts to lay out the first Florida 
real estate development.) 

It is possible to cruise all day long 
in some areas and see no more than 
two or three other craft. Yachtsman 
or outboarder, each finds room to 
cruise — and plenty to spare. Flor- 
ida’s coast line is longer than that of 
any state except Alaska. In the 58 
mile stretch between Palm Beach 
and Miami, there are 7,000 berths 
for yachts. 

Three marinas in Fort Lauderdale 
alone can accommodate more than 
1,200 boats. One is the famed, 


(Continued on page 26) 


Old silversides has had his fun with the fisherman —so he 
throws the bait disdainfully at the would-be king silver tarpon 
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The breathtaking twisting, leaping fight 
of the sailfish will long be remembered 
by the fisherman who caught this prize 
off Fort Pierce 


Comparing notes on that streak of light- 
ning affectionately known as ‘‘old bone- 
head,’’ bonefishermen Phil Francis (r) 
and Morrie Upperman are agreed that the 
fishing has never been better than it is 
this year in the Florida Keys 
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By 
JACK R. CLEMENS 


Project Manager, 
T AB Engineers, Inc. 


Mr. Jack R. Clemens has con- 
ducted engineering studies in 
more than 200 plants since join- 
ing TAB, Chicago automation 
engineering firm, in 1950. A 
graduate of Chicago’s Morgan 
Park high school, he holds a 
mechanical engineering degree 
from Purdue University, is a 
registered professional engineer, 
and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. During World War !I, he 
was a tool, layout, and machin- 
ery designer for several defense 
and aviation projects 


Engineering Shortage 


OW real is the engineering 
manpower shortage? Indus- 
try, the government, and the 

universities would have us believe we 
are facing an engineering crisis. 
They point to these facts: 

1. According to the Department 
of Commerce, there are 615,400 per- 
sons now engaged in engineering, 
an increase of 15 per cent over 1955. 
2. Industry needs another 50,000 
engineers today. Each year, engi- 
neering manpower requirements are 
expected to grow 5 per cent, while 
our normal business growth increases 
by only 3.2 per cent. 3. The Soviet 
Union is reportedly graduating 90,- 
000 engineers a year while the U. S. 
turns out only 30,000. 

If the situation is examined close- 
ly, however, it will be seen that the 
shortage is not genuine at all. And 
if it is called a shortage in any 
sense, it’s something that our indus- 
tries have made for themselves and 
something that can be remedied. 
This country has all the engineering 
talent needed —only management 
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(fact or myth) 


doesn’t recognize it. Here’s where the 
needed talent is hiding: 

1. Roughly 20 per cent of new 
engineering graduates are going into 
non-engineering jobs. They’re work- 
ing as purchasing agents, shop fore- 
men, salesmen, and expediters. Some 
are in advertising and sales promo- 
tion work. 

Why? Because corporations are 
hedging against the presumed need 
for more engineers in the future. 
They're grabbing engineers as soon 
as they graduate, whether the com- 
panies need them or not. Finding 
no immediate engineering work for 
these young men to do, the com- 
panies put them in other jobs. 

This practice of hiring engineers 
whether you need them or not— 
hoarding is what it amounts to— 
keeps engineers from going to other 
companies which really can use 
them. But more serious, the young 
engineer’s inventiveness and initia- 
tive are apt to be stifled and his 
engineering knowledge forgotten aft- 


er a few years in a non-engineering 
job. 

2. Companies are not seeking out 
“amateur inventors’—people on the 
payroll who have hidden engineer- 
ing aptitudes but not formal engi- 
neering degrees. Kettering of Gen- 
eral Motors, Thomas Edison, the 
Wright Brothers— these were all 
natural engineers. How many simi- 
lar geniuses are forced to hide their 
creative talents behind occupation- 
al titles running the gamut from 
inventory clerk to shop foreman? 
And by the same token, how many 
companies refuse to hire people who 
show engineering proficiency but 
don’t have a college degree? 

3. Management may type or cat- 
egorize engineers by specialty desig- 
nations and thereby keep them from 
a number of diverse assignments 
which they are well equipped to 
handle. 

For example, an aircraft manu- 
facturer will frequently label his 
engineers as landing gear designers, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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( ()I Fine steel now flowing fast from new 
« Midwest plant in Portage 


You’re watching a coil of Weirkote® galvanized steel come off Midwest Steel’s new 
continuous line. Not many months ago this 750-acre tract in Portage was barren. Now 
it’s sprung to life as home of Midwest Steel, new division of National Steel Corporation— 
and new source of fine, home-grown steels for metalworking mid-America. 


Already rolling: Weirkote galvanized steel sheets and coils and Weirite® electrolytic 


tin plate. 
And as we gain momentum, look to us for not only galvanized steel and tin plate, but 


also hot-rolled pickled, cold-rolled and enameling’sheets and coils. 


Look to Midwest for the finest in steels. Steels made with the most modern methods 
and machines, in the world’s most modern steel plant. Right here in your own backyard! 


MIDWEST STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


WEIRKOTE AND WEIRITE ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL'S WEIRTON STEEL DIVISION, WEIRTON, W. VA. 


December 


MIDWEST 
STEEL 


Portage, Indiana 
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Which of these gamefish can you 
tell by their silhouettes? 


(answers below) 


a 


You find the 


b 


fightin est 


fish in 


Florida 


Name your kind of fishing... 
you can enjoy it in Florida— 
from boat or beach, bridge, 
pier or jetty, in saltwater, in — 
fresh-water lakes and streams. 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells the where 


and when, answers 
your other questions — 
about Florida fishing. 


es ea et i _——+ 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Tallahassee, Florida 


rT 
| 
I 
| Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 
; Please send ‘‘Florida Fishing’’ book to 


I 
I 
Florida Development Commission 
I 
I 
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Florida’s Fabulous Fishing 


(Continued from page 23) 


municipally-owned Bahia Mar, cov- 
ering 27 acres and berthing 450 
craft. Miami, with 73 municipal 
and private marinas, can play host 
to 4,000 yachts. Ramps for the out- 
boarder run into the thousands. 
Hotel and motel accomodations are 
limitless. The boatman with time 
and money could check into a dif- 
ferent hotel every single night in 
Miami Beach, and wouldn’t begin 
to repeat the list for more than a 
year. 

There’s water, water, everywhere 
in Florida—you name it, Florida has 
it—salt, brackish: or fresh, And 
where there’s water, usually there 
are fish. Florida has more than it’s 
share of gamesters, both salt and 
fresh water. species. Smallmouth 
and largemouth abound in inland 
streams and lakes. Countless salt 
water varieties teem the seas on 
both east and west coasts and off 
the tip of Florida in the famed Flor- 
ida Keys. 

More and more fishermen are us- 
ing fresh water tackle exclusively in 
Florida. One of the most coveted 
trophies is the silvery, high-jumping 
tarpon. Anyone with a serviceable 
rod and reel and only ordinary 
patience can get plenty of chances 
for tarpon from bridges and shores. 
It’s a widespread misconception that 
the inexperienced angler can’t hope 
to catch one without considerable 
expenditure for special equipment, 
boats and guides. 


Willing Tarpon 


Tarpon cavort around the bridges 
on the Overseas Highway almost 
every night of the year. While they 
aren't always active at the same time 
each night, nor always at the same 
bridge, somewhere within easy driv- 
ing distance of any spot on the Keys, 
an angler usually can find a willing 
tarpon or two, and often great 
packs of hungry fish. 

The Overseas Highway starts at 
the town of Islamorada, 43 miles 
south of the Florida mainland on 
U. S. # 1. Between Islamorada and 
Marathon, the best tarpon bridges 
are Indian Key, Channel 2, Channel 
5, Long Key Viaduct and Tom’s 
Harbor. 

Between Marathon and Key West, 
top tarpon bridges include Seven 


Mile, Spanish Harbor, North Pine 
Channel, South Pine Channel, Niles 
Channel, Boca Chica and many 
others. It’s easy to make several of 
these spans in a single outing. lf 
an angler can’t hit tarpon on one 
of them, his rabbit’s foot just isn't 
trying. 

All bridges produce best when the 
tide is going out—flowing from the 
Gulf to the Atlantic side. Catwalks 
permit fishing safely away from 
highway traffic. Generally the cat- 
walks are located on both sides of 
the bridge and at both ends. 

The fisherman walks along the 
catwalk and.listens for the sound 
of feeding tarpon. Their thrashing 
surface activity is loud and un- 
mistakable. If he doesn’t hear them 
within 15 minutes, he goes on to 
the next catwalk or to the next 
bridge. 


Suitable Tackle 


Any tackle that will cast a plug 
is suitable, be it spinning, bait cast- 
ing or surf tackle. Most tarpon 
average from 10 to 30 pounds in 
weight. If he’s lucky, an angler can 
handle a tarpon on the lightest gear. 
If he’s unlucky, he won’t do much, 
even with a heavy rig. 

Noisy surface plugs are best. 
These are cast upcurrent and are 
allowed to sweep back toward the 
bridge as the angier works them 
hard and fast. Incidentally, leaders 
of wire or heavy monofilament are 
necessary. Most tarpon will jump 
a few times and throw the plug. 
Those which lose the fight can be 
led gently to the sloping wing-wall 
at the end of the bridge and there 
they may be lifted with an ordinary 
long-handled gaff. 

Barracuda is a name that strikes 
needless fear into many hearts. Bar- 
racudas are given a lot of blame 
for meanness which should be given 
to sharks. A ’cuda attacks only for 
food, and he won't hit anything 
larger than he is. Because of his 
quick-striking attributes, he’s a nat- 
ural for a good fight. Many expert 
anglers (those who are, those who 
think they are, and those who would 
like to be) are having a real ball 
these days going after barracuda 
with spinning gear. The torpedo- 
shaped ’cuda grabs the lure with 
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authority and then goes into aerial 
antics as mean as the look on his 
ugly face. 

Many guides say that it’s a shame 
that some people fish for ’cuda just 
to get rid of them. Barracudas do 
their part in keeping down what 
otherwise could turn into a fantas- 
tically heavy fish population. But 
definitely, they won’t turn on a man, 
unless the man is in the water and 
picking on them. That comes under 
the heading of asking for it. Don’t 
believe all those things you ‘read 
about the ’cuda. 

If you want to learn about bone- 
fishing, I suggest you go fishing with 
one of Florida’s top bonefish guides. 
Among the many are Cecil Green 
of Islamorada, Johnny Bratner of 
Marathon, Stu Apte of Little ‘Torch 
Key and Tommy Williams of Fla- 
mingo. The bonefish is one of the 
most sought-after species that ever 
wiggled a dorsal fin in the crystal 
clear waters of the lower Florida 
peninsula and the Keys. The guides 
know his habits and love him for 
what he is—a rough fast fighter. The 
silver-sided unguided missiles are 
good for nothing but the sport of 
catching them. Anyone trying to eat 
them is either an exacting connois- 
seur of fish—or just plain hungry. 

The fish usually are released aft- 
er they've been caught. Because 
bonehead is continually get- 
ting caught and then released, only 
to be caught again, his piscatorial 
I. Q. must be on the low side. But 
he more than makes up for it when 
he takes off on a long run on light 
tackle with all the speed and power 
of a Cape Canaveral rocket. There 
is no better angling sport anywhere 
in the world than bonefishing in 
the Florida Keys. 

I can’t begin to do more than 
hit the highlights of Florida fishing. 
It would take a book to describe 
all the specie and locate all the best 
spots. But let me tell you about a 
favorite spot of mine. 

It’s a lonely road, branching off 
the famous highway over the Florida 
Keys, going nowhere but to a 
burned-out bridge and a dead end. 
However, it’s the gateway to a fish- 
ing territory offering a delightfully 
varied menu, a wide variety of fish- 
ing grounds and ample facilities. 
It’s within 50 miles of the Florida 
Gold Coast. 

It’s officially known at the Old 
Card Sound Road, once a vital link 
in U. S. Highway # 1 which extends 
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CHICAGO 


representative 


can help you do 


BUSINESS in 


CANADA 


Our more than 1250 branches throughout 
Canada are a continuing source of vital business 
information used every day in serving our 
Canadian customers. The same useful facts are 
equally available to U.S. businessmen. Just contact 
our Resident Representative in Chicago, or write 
us regarding the problems you face in your 
Canadian plans or operations. We will help 
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from Maine to Key West. The road 
is 11 miles long, running from just 
south of Florida City and Home- 
stead (30 miles from Miami) to the 
channel between Card and Barnes 
sounds, where once a wooden bridge 
leap-frogged the highway to North 
Key Largo. There are only 50 re- 
sidents along the old, narrow high- 
way. The great fishing they can show 
the visitor is largely unknown be- 
cause of the lack of publicity. 

Some 50 species are caught, rang- 
ing from trout and mangrove snap- 
per to such unusual fish as flounder. 
It’s also a famous crabbing area. 
Most abundant are sea trout (best 
from October through the cooler 
months, but present all year round); 
mangrove snapper, bonefish (a top 
prize particularly during cool weath- 
er); grouper (which hit well on 
trolled lures during the winter 
months, but like deep, cool holes 
in summer); small tarpon (in the 
shallow bays from October through 
April); and barracuda. You can add 
to this list, jewfish, jack crevalle, 
sand perch, grunts, blue fish, mack- 
eral and snook. 

Many an avid seatrout angler 
heads down the Card Sound Road 
when the grapevine reports that the 
speckled ones are on the flats, know- 
ing that big catches can be made 
quickly. One party of two boated 40 
trout in 54 minues. This allows very 
little time for cold beers. ‘Trout 
range up to five pounds, with the 
majority in the one to three—pound 
range. 


Line Bait 


They'll hit anything. Live shrimp 
and popping corks are the most pop- 
ular, but the trout aren’t choosey. 
They'll clobber noisy surface plugs, 
bucktails and flies. But don’t expect 
to catch only trout on the flats. You 
may hook anything, particularly if 
you're using live bait. 

If you don’t want to fish the flats, 
which are only five minutes from 
dockside along the Inland Water- 
way, you can seek mangrove snap- 
pers. These range up to four pounds 
in weight, and they’re always eager 
to oblige, if you use shrimp. From a 
snapper hole, you may haul out five 
or six different species. 

The area is tailored to both little 
and big boat fishing. There is an 
abundance of protected waters—old 
canals on Key Largo, numerous 
short mangrove creeks, and _protect- 
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ed bays. It is also the gateway to 
ocean fishing. It’s no problem to 
reach the ocean by following the 
Inland Waterway north across Card 
Sound to the Angelfish Creek mark- 
er, then east into the open sea. You 
also can cut through via Little 
Angelfish or Pumpkin Creeks. Fa- 
mous Jewfish Creek is just six miles 
south across Barnes Sound, but 
youll probably be catching fish 
long before you cruise that far. 
Another fishing hot spot is Steam- 
boat Creek which meanders across 
the Key Largo western peninsula, 
linking Barnes and Card Sounds. 

The Old Card Sound Road may 
go nowhere, but it’s certainly not 
a dead end for fishing. Pll have 
more to say about Florida next 
month. Until then, Good Hunting 
and Fishing. 


Yankee Don’t Go Home 


(Continued from page 15) 


ers. Within hours after the June 20 
announcement the Canadian dollar 
dropped from $1.03 to 96 cents U.S., 
approximately its current level. Im- 
mediately the competitive position of 
the Canadian exporter improved and 
imports faced stiffer competition 
from Canadian products. 

During the summer and early fall 
it appeared the government had 
achieved its desired level of discount 
as a result of the “psychological re- 
action’”’ (according to one govern- 
ment economist) to the Fleming 
announcement for no significant pur- 
chases of U.S. dollars were reported. 
In October, however, the govern- 
ment reported the purchase of $187,- 
000,000 U.S. 

It is impossible to determine how 
much of Canada’s current modest 
economic upswing can be attributed 
to the Fleming proposals and how 
much to seasonal and other factors. 
Regardless, Canada’s progress since 
last winter has been encouraging. 

In the second quarter its GNP 
rose 1.7 per cent (against a 2.1 per 
cent decline in the first quarter), 
corporation profits (before taxes 
and dividends to nonresidents) rose 
by 13 per cent (one of the biggest 
gains in recent years), the imbalance 
of international payments was run- 
ning at approximately $800 million 
a year (against a $1.25  billion-a- 
year deficit in the first quarter) and 
unemployment in September totaled 
4.7 per cent of the labor force, the 


“More secondary industry needed” 


Stan J. Randall 
President, General Stee! Wares Ltd. 


lowest since October, 1959. (U.S. 
unemployment in September totaled 
6.8 per cent.) Outlays for new plant 
and equipment and expenditures 
for new housing, two highly mean- 
ingful barometers, declined slightly. 

Elsewhere the news was encourag- 
ing. There was increasing evidence 
the government was winning its 
fight to bring Canadian bond rates 
closer to those in the United States. 
In recent years Canadians with 
bonds to sell, particularly provinces 
and municipalities, had turned to 
U.S. markets, where interest was 
cheaper. According to one bond sales 
summary issued in mid-fall, however, 
Canadian sales in the United States 
totaled $141,402,000 against $238,- 
169,000 in the like 1960 period and 
$332,775,431 in the corresponding 
1959 period. 

This past summer and fall U.S. 
tourists visited Canada in record 
numbers. Francis H. Galipeau, man- 
ager, Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau in Chicago reported that in- 
quiries to his office were up 25 per 
cent. In Ottawa, R. Douglas Palmer, 
head of the travel information serv- 
ices for the travel bureau, said total 
inquiries this year will exceed 800,- 
000, a record. Both said the depreci- 
ation of the Canadian dollar had 
helped. 

Marc Hardy, assistant director, 
Province of Quebec ‘Tourist Bureau, 
took exception. Hardy did not think 
the discount was large enough to 
have “too much influence on tourism 
one way or the other . . . people 
aren’t too fussy about two or three 
per cent.” Regardless, Hardy re- 
ported tourism was up in Quebec. 

For Canada, this was an encourag- 
ing trend. The government estimated 
that tourists last year spent $420 mil- 
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lion in Canada, making tourism the 
second largest source of foreign in- 
come behind newsprint. 

Despite these heartening signs, Can- 
ada’s imbalance of international pay- 
ments in 1961 again will approxi- 
mate $1 billion. A budget deficit of 
$650,000,000 has been predicted 
(against a $350 million deficit last 
year). There are idle machines and 
idle men. The nation’s growth is 
sluggish. But there is little pes- 
simism. Said Clare E. White, presi- 
dent, Ungava Iron Ores Co.,’ Mon- 
treal: ““There is concern but no 
panic. 

Although labor chieftan Claude 
Jodoin, Canadian Labor Congress 
president, would prefer to see the 
Canadian dollar on a par with the 
U.S. dollar, Canadian businessmen 
generally seem pleased with the 
Fleming proposals. “In the business 
community there was quite a lot of 
pressure to get the dollar down,” 
explained a government economist, 
adding, “but certainly there are 
those who do not think we are 
through the rapids.” 

To Canada’s minister of trade 
and commerce, the solution was ob- 
vious: “As you and I well know,” 
Hees recently told the Canadian Ex- 
porters’ Assn., “Canada must export 
to survive.” 

To insure that Canada realizes the 
maximum of her export potential 


” 


“Concern, but no panic about 
sluggish growth” 


Clare E. White 
President, Ungava !ron Ores Co. 


Hees has moved rapidly in many 
directions. Last December, for ex- 
ample, he called Canada’s first Ex- 
port Trade Promotion Conference. 
‘It was attended by leading Canadi- 
an exporters and all Canadian trade 
‘commissioners stationed in the 
‘world’s principle markets and re- 
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sulted in the first comprehensive 
survey of export opportunities for 
every segment of the Canadian econ- 
omy. 

To show Canadian products to 
the world, Canada will participate in 
51 trade fairs in the next 18 months 
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“Record number of tourist inquiries’ 


R. Douglas Palmer 
Head of Travel Information Services 


(against 25 in the past 12). To ac- 
quaint Canadian businessmen with 
potential world markets the govern- 
ment will sponsor 24 trade missions 
in the next year (a 400 per cent 
increase Over previous missions). “It 
is your faces they (potential cus- 
tomers) want to see, not just your 
letterhead,’ Hees told businessmen. 

Largely obscured by the massive 
exports of Canada’s primary prod- 
ucts has been Canada’s develop- 
ment as an industrial nation. In 
manufacturing it ranks sixth in the 
world and industry now employs 
about one of four working Canadi- 
ans, the same as the U.S. pattern. 

There are those, including Stan 
J. Randall, president at Toronto’s 
big, diversified General Steel Wares 
Ltd., who are convinced that Can- 
ada’s problems will not be solved un- 
til there is more secondary industry. 
“Raw materials will not do this 
country much good unless we do 
something about fabrication,” said 
Randall. “Canada sells raw materials 
abroad for pennies and buys the fin- 
ished product for dollars. Why not 
make the finished product in Can- 
ada with Canadian workers utilizing 
Canadian raw materials?” 

Canada’s recent slow rate of 
growth is forcing Canadians to 
search for fresh ways to up produc- 
tivity. E. P. Taylor, influential presi- 
dent of Argus Corp. Ltd., Toronto, 
has suggested the establishment of a 
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---7he Great Champagne of France 


Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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new ministry “with its main re- 
sponsibility the coordination of eco- 
nomic policies.” Jodoin has called 
for a social-economic council to aid 
in solving long-range social and eco- 
nomic problems. Meanwhile, already 
at work is the new National Produc 
tivity Council, whose 25 members 
are appointed by the government to 
help plot improvement of employ- 
ment, trade and living standards. 
Taylor and Jodoin are members. 


Wants a social-economic council 


Claude Jodoin 
Canadian Labor Congress President 


Despite any resentment which to- 
day may exist over U.S. capital in 
Canada, Canadians have a keen un- 
derstanding of the contributions 
which this capital has made to their 
economic growth. They are quite 
aware that if their economy is to 
move forward—and they are quite 
determined that it will—they will 
need additional help from U.S. busi- 
ness. 

Through men like H. J. Horne, 
consul and trade commissioner gen- 
eral, headquartered in Chicago, and 
Grant H. Clouse, Chicago-based 
representative of the Province of 
Ontario’s Department of Commerce 
and Development, Canada continues 
to court U.S. interests. Clouse’s pri- 
mary mission is to help U.S. manu- 
facturers secure manufacturing and 
licensing agreements in Ontario, an 
arrangement appealing to Canadians 
because it puts idle machinery and 
idle men to work immediately. 
While the government has moved 
to make it slightly less attractive 
for U.S. firms to establish subsidi- 
aries in Canada, Horne and Clouse 
continue to press for these arrange- 
ments, particularly when the subsidi- 
ary will strengthen Canada’s second- 
ary industry. 

In the arena of international trade 


Canada is moving with vigor and 
realism. Little resentment is heard 
over Britain’s proposed entry into 
the European Common Market. 
Randall reported that at a meeting 
of 30 leading Canadian business- 
men “there was no one who ob- 
jected.” Asked engineer White’ “If 
you had to sell to someone, wouldn't 
you rather sell to a prosperous man 
rather than someone who is sick 
and broke?” As for tariffs which 
Canada ultimately may face in the 
Common Market, Randall said, 
“those that I have heard about are 


not as high as comparable U.S. 
tariffs.” 
Realistic Canadians understand 


that if Canada is to make spectacu- 
lar progress in world trade the big- 
gest gains can be made with the 
United States, Canada’s best custom- 
er. Last year Canada bought $660,- 
000,000 more from the United States 
than it sold. Put another way, every 
Canadian last year bought $205 
worth of U.S. produce while each 
American purchased $17 worth of 
Canadian-made products. 

The devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar has given the Canadian manu- 
facturer a sharper competitive edge 
in world markets. Conversely, it has 
made it more difficult for U-S.- 
based manufacturers to compete in 
Canada. If the trade imbalance be- 


He courts U. S. interest 


Grant H. Clouse 
Ontario’s Department of Commerce and 
Development, Chicago office 


tween the United States and Can- 
ada is to be equalized rapidly, more 
imaginative steps will be required. 
There are those Canadians who be- 
lieve that if Canada’s economy de- 
mands it these steps will be taken 
by mutual agreement of both govern- 
ments. 


Canadians feel there is little anti- 
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U.S. sentiment in Canada and that 
which does exist has been greatly 
overemphasized. There is some re- 
sentment because too many U.S. 
firms look on their Canadian opera- 
tions as merely extensions of the 
domestic market. Canadians resent 
money made in Canada being taken 
out of the economy, substantial sums 
to be used for development purposes 
in other parts of the world. They 
want Canadian subsidiaries to be 
able to compete in foreign markets. 
They want more research done in 
Canada by Canadians. They are 
angry when purchases are controlled 
by the U.S. headquarters at the ex- 
pense of the Canadian market. They 
want an opportunity for greater 
participation in the equity — and 
management — of the subsidiary. 

In short, Canadians want Ameri- 
can companies to behave in Canada 
as they do at home. 

Despite the frustration and disap- 
pointments of the hour, there is 
much optimism in Canada. A great 
deal evolves from the attitude that 
by the mid-Sixties both the United 
States and the Common Market will 
be experiencing booms of remark- 
able proportions. 

“We shall just sit and wait,” said 
John E. Toten, economic adviser, 
Bank of Montreal. “We are not 
starving and sooner or later the 
world will experience another eco- 
nomic explosion and will turn again 
suddenly to Canada. And thank God 
we do sell to all the world and not 
just to the United States.” 

If these booms do occur they will 
be of long range value to Canada 
only if during this new period of 
expansion Canada develops substan- 
tial secondary industry, said the Ca- 
nadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce’s Crowe. 

A boom in the primary or extrac- 
tive industries will be fine for these 
industries, explained Crowe, but if 
this is not accompanied by an expan- 
sion of secondary industry “in the 
end you (the Canadian economy) 
are right back where you started.” 

Thus in the 1960s, it is the area 
of secondary industry which perhaps 
will offer U.S. investors their most 
exciting and profitable opportuni- 
ties north of the border. Canada has 
no intention of creating conditions 


which will make its economic cli- 


mate unpalatable for U.S. business. 
With some minor misgivings they 
like their Yankees and want more. 
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Flood Control for Metropolitan Chicago 
(Continued from page 17) 


an aftermath of discontent among 
home owners because of flooded 
basements. 

The “flood plain” maps also 
should find extensive use among 
business and industry—especially by 
those companies searching for new 
plant sites in the continuing indus- 
trial expansion in the Chicago area. 
If an industry decides to build in or 
near a “flood plain,” the maps can 
serve as yardsticks as to what type of 
plant can be built without running 
a risk of flood damage. The map, for 
instance, might indicate that certain 
flood proofing should be incorpo- 
rated in the original construction to 
prevent future losses. 

Significant as this new “flood 
plain” mapping program may be 
itself, more significance perhaps lies 
in the fact that this project stands 
as the first substantial evidence that 
flood conscious governments in this 
area finally have decided to stop 
going their separate ways. 

Instead, the governments now are 
joining forces to develop a compre- 
hensive program of flood control 
and prevention for the entire metro- 


politan area. The need for such a 
program is becoming increasingly 
apparent, as the transformation of 
farm land into new home and in- 
dustrial sites continues to take place 
at the record high rate of 20 square 
miles a year. There still is the same 
amount of water, but the growing 
mass of roof tops, streets and park- 
ing lots is interfering more and more 
with the natural run-off. And sewers 
—despite how extensive they may 
be—never can make up fully for 
nature’s way of dispersing water. 

Heading up this new move toward 
a comprehensive attack on the flood 
control problem is the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, created in 1957 by the 
state legislature. 

“The state, the counties, the mu- 
nicipalities and the other local 
governments have the power and 
the sources of money for producing 
effective measures for flood control 
and prevention,” explains Paul 
Oppermann, executive director of 
the planning commission. 

“Our commission was created by 
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When you have an E.D.*... 


it’s time to call HYRE! 


*Electrical 
Deficiency 


Keep production at top level 


efficiency—always. Regular inspection and maintenance for your 
valuable electrical equipment prevents trouble before it starts. 


Complete electrical service 24 hours a day! 


e Wiring 


e Motors e Repairs 


e Generators 


e Maintenance 
e Installation 


lA } ‘® 14 ELECTRIC CO. 2320 W. Ogden Bivd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 


SINCE 1912 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 
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Tenants control the heat 24 hours a 


day in electrically 


In today’s most modern apartments (like the ones shown 
below), the tenant dials the heat he wants in every room, 
day or night. Complaints about overheating and underheat- 
ing are a thing of the past. 

At the touch of a thermostat (every room has one), a 
tenant can dial 80° warmth for bathing, 72° for lounging, 
65° for sleeping. This personalized comfort helps you get. - . 
and keep... the desirable tenants you want. And heating 
plant maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 

Clean as electric light. Since electric heat burns no fuel, 
it can’t make dirt, soot or smoke. Walls, ceilings and carpet- 


eated apartments 


ing stay clean far longer, so decorating bills are fewer. Be- 
cause no furnace room, no chimney or fuel storage space are 
required—electrically heated apartment buildings have more 
usable (and profitable) space. Often this can mean an 
additional rental unit, or more, in many apartment buildings. 

If you are planning a new apartment or home.. . or 
modernizing an older building . . . it will pay you to check 
the immediate and long term advantages of Electric Heat- 
ing. See your Commonwealth Edison or Public Service 
Company Representative. 
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SUBURBAN ARMS APARTMENTS 
7626-3242 N. MILWAUKEE, NILES 
214 and 4!4-room apartments 
Agent: Yorktown Realty Co. 
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DORCHESTER COUNTRY GARDEN APARTMENTS 
154TH AND DORCHESTER, DOLTON 
3, 4 and 5-room apartments 
Owner: Henning E. Johnson and Sons 


CATALINA APARTMENTS 
1744 OAKTON, DES PLAINES 
216, 314, 41% and 514-room apartments 
Agent: Thomas Realty 


SHANNON APARTMENTS 
1407 HOMESTEAD, LA GRANGE PARK 
314 and 4!5-room apartments 
Owner: J. T. O’Brien 


LAR-RAL APARTMENTS 
7131-55 WEST 107TH ST., WORTH 
3 and 4-room apartments 
Owner: Lar-ral Builders, Inc. 


LEICHTY APARTMENTS 
440 S. BREESE ST., BOURBONNAIS 
5-room apartments 
Owner: E. Leichty 
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BEVERLY-VISTA APARTMENTS 
1901-21 PRYOR AVE. 
214-room apartments 
Agent: Mitzi Hermanns, Realtor 


KELLY APARTMENTS 
332-334 S. EUCLID, OAK PARK 
4, 5 and 6-room apartments 
Owner: James Kelly 
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BELVEDERE APARTMENTS 
6316 N. KENMORE AVE. 
3-room apartments 
Owners: Al Stein & Gus Leakakos 


MONET APARTMENTS 
1961 N. LINCOLN 
14 and 2!4-room apartments 

Owner: A. Romano 
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11035 LONGWOOD DRIVE BUILDING 
11035 LONGWOOD DR. 
214-room apartments 
Owner: Joseph Balogh 


MID-TOWNE APARTMENTS 
8208-28 NILES CENTER ROAD, SKOKIE, 
21 and 4-room apartments 
Owner: United Enterprises 
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SHELLEY APARTMENTS 
7006 S. CREGIER AVE. 
3-room apartments 
Owner: Bernard Herman and Louis Sliwa 
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TWIN ELMS APARTMENTS 
405 LATHROP AVE., RIVER FOREST 
3% and 6-room apartments 
Owner: R. Donahue 


FLAMELESS 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


So Clean, So Safe, So Modern. 
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THE HAYES APARTMENTS 
9200 S. SPAULDING, OAK LAWN 


4730 N. HERMITAGE 
3 and 314-room apartments 
Owner: Everett Ryan 


1 and 2-bedroom apartments 
Agent: Evergreen Realty 


7 Commonwealth Edison 
Public Service Company 


©C. E. Co. 
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Bee ee projects in’ Met- 
ropolitan Chicago recorded for 
November represent an investment 
of $14,806,000 compared with 29 
projects and an investment of $12,- 
093,000 for November, 1960. To 
date this year, there have been 385 
projects and an investment of $225,- 
417,000 compared with 347 projects 
and $217,219,000 for the first eleven 
months of 1960. 

Projects covered in this report in- 
clude construction of new plants and 
industrial warehouses, expansions of 
existing plants and warehouses, and 
acquisitions of land or buildings for 
industrial purposes. 


e E. J. Brach and Sons, manu- 
facturer of confectionery at 4656 
Kinzie street, recently announced 
plans for the early construction of 
an 11 story manufacturing and ware- 
housing building on the company 
property south of Ferdinand Street 
and near the Belt Line tracks ad- 
joining its main plant. The building 
will contain approximately 250,000 
square feet of floor space and _ is 
scheduled for completion late in 
1962. 


e Sherwin-Williams Company, 
manufacturer of paints and chemi- 
cals, plans immediate construction 
of a new phthalic anhydride produc- 
tion facility at its Kensington Works 
at 115th street and Cottage Grove 


' avenue. The new unit will have a 


production capacity of 20 million 
pounds annually, and will be con- 
structed by the Badger Manufactur- 
ing Company. Also included in the 
project will be a 4,000 square foot 
warehouse for storage of the product. 
Completion is scheduled for the sum- 
mer of 1962. 


e Jel Sert Company, 6601 S. Sayre 
avenue, has construction underway 
for a 65,000 square foot plant at the 
corner of Madison street and 25th 


- avenue in Bellwood. Construction is 
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scheduled for completion next sum- 
mer at which time the company will 
relocate. The company manufac- 
tures food products, including gela- 
tin desserts, puddings, soft drink 
powders etc. Architect, Edward Dart. 


e Williamson-Dickie Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1949 W. Hastings 
street, recently relocated in a new 
office and warehouse building con- 
taining 30,000 square feet at 515 
Jarvis road, Des Plaines. The com- 
pany is a Fort Worth, Texas, manu- 
facturer of work clothes. Architect, 
A. M. Heda; general contractor, J. 
Emil Anderson and Son. 


e Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., a book and magazine publisher 
located in Delaware, will establish 
midwest distribution operations in 
a 95,000 square foot building under 
construction at 2121 Touhy avenue 
in Centex Industrial Park, Elk 
Grove. Construction is scheduled for 
completions, L962 5A Tcht tect, 
Busche and Markson; general con- 
tractor, D. J. Velo and Company. 


e Solar Light Manufacturing 
Company, 400 N. Ashland avenue, 
recently acquired a 56,000 square 
foot office and warehouse building 
and four acres of land at 1990 N. 
Mannheim road in Northlake. ‘The 
company plans to relocate all facil- 
ities now on Ashland avenue and at 
1357 S. Jefferson street in the new 
quarters. 


e Conolite, Inc., a newly formed 
company, has a 40,000 square foot 
plant under construction on a six- 
acre site recently acquired at 4300 
N. Port Washington road, Carpen- 
tersville. The company will manu- 
facture laminated plastic products 
and expects to begin operation by 
May 1, 1962. 


e National Biscuit Company is 
erecting two separate but adjoining 


fleet leasing 
plans that have 
created significant 
economies for our 
clients. Chevrolets and other 
fine cars. Mail coupon! 
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EMKAY, INC. 


6850 S. Cottage Grove 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Show me how you can save my 
company money on fleet leasing! 


SAVE YOU 
VMONEY ON 


FLEET LEASING! 


Name 

Firm 
Position22 2 se eee 
Address 

City, State 

No. of Cars Operated. 


C-121 


WANTED T0 BUY 


e@ Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 
® $79,000,000 total sales since 1950 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


METAL NAME PLATES 


U. S. Government and 
C. S. A. approved finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


AMbassador 2-5264 
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FLOORS) 
FOR INDUSTRY > 


Ferrolite — Standard, Acid 
and Oil Proof Floors 


Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Acid Proof Rubber Plastic 
Floors 


Acid Proof Epoxy Resin 
Floors — In Colors 


Mastivpave Floors 
Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


#185 Clear Heavy Plastic 
for Industrial Wood Floors 


FULTON 


ASPHALT CO. 


“Serving the Industrial Field Since 1870” 
165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


RAndolph 6-1760 


CHICAGO 1 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 


Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Municipal Works 
Port Development 


v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


San Francisco New York Boston 


LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Member Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers 


@ MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
@ INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
@ PLANT ENGINEERING 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 
ANdover 3-3800 


Broken line indicates a new 112,000 sq 


uate foot brick addition to the Admiral 
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Corporation electronics facility at Harvard, Ill. Upon completion next spring the big 
plant will contain 612,000 square feet and will have a monthly production capacity 
of 85,000 television receivers and more than 100,000 radios and stereophonic phono- 


graphs 


buildings at 255 E. 167th street in 
Harvey for office and warehouse use. 
Together the two structures will 
total approximately 46,000 square 
feet of floor space and are scheduled 
for completion in April 1962. Archi- 
tect, Ralph Stoetzel; general con- 
tractor, W. M. Corporation, Harvey. 


e Charles Lavin and Company, 
manufacturer of small electrical ap- 


: pliances at 6666 Lincoln avenue, has 


under construction a 36,000 square 
foot plant at 2215 Estes avenue in 
the Centex Industrial Park, Elk 
Grove. This will be a branch plant 
Operating under the firm’s other 
name, Charlescraft Products. Con- 
struction is scheduled for comple- 
tion in April or May, 1962. Archi- 
tect, Frank S. Musser; general 
contractor, Northern Builders, Inc. 


e Sloan Valve Company, manu- 
facturer of plumbing supplies, at 
4300 W. Lake street, will begin con- 
struction soon of a 52,000 square 
foot plant between 8800 and 8900 on 
North Avenue in Melrose Park. The 
company will relocate its operations 
when the building is completed in 
1962. Architect, Naess and Murphy; 
general contractor, Dahl-Stedman 
Company. 


e €. A. Dahlin Company, pro- 
ducer of spun and stamped metal 
products at 2727 N. Clybourn ave- 
nue, has under construction a 35,000 
square foot plant at 2431 Estes ave- 
nue in the Centex Industrial Park, 
Elk Grove. Construction is scheduled 


for completion in April, 1962, at 
which time the firm will relocate its 
operations. Architect, Busche and 
Markson; general contractor, D. J. 
Velo and Company. 


e United States Steel Corporation 
is erecting a steel warehouse de- 
signed for the storage of electric 
weld tubing in the northeast corner 
of the present National Tube Divi- 
sion plant area in Gary. The ware- 
house will contain 36,000 square feet 
of floor space and is scheduled for 
completion in April, 1962. 


e Cummins-Illinois Engine Sales 
Corporation, 1700 S. Indiana ave- 
enue, has a new plant under con- 
struction for the relocation of its 
operations at 5555 S. Kilpatrick ave- 
nue. The structure will contain 33,- 
000 square feet of floor space and is 
scheduled for completion in May, 
1962. The firm specializes in the 
rebuilding of diesel engines and sub- 
assemblies, major truck overhauling, 
and is the Chicago distributor of 
new Cummins diesel equipment. 
Architect, C. W. Marshall; general 
contractor, Fred Berglund and Son, 
Inc. 


e Chicago Eastern Corporation, a 
newly formed company, recently ac- 
quired 12 acres of land at 320 N. 
Prospect street in Marengo (Mc- 
Henry County) where it has a 28,000 
square foot plant now under con- 
struction. The plant is scheduled for 
completion late next spring and will 
produce crop drying machinery for 
the agricultural market. The com- 
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pany is an affiliate of the Chicago 
Blower Corporation located at 9867 
Pacific avenue, Franklin Park. Arch- 
itect, Emil L. Larsen; general con- 
tractor, Nels Wagsted Company, Inc. 


¢ Nutri-Bio Corporation, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., recently acquired a new 
20,000 square foot building with 
80,000 square feet of additional land 
at 80 Bond street in the Higgins 
Road Development of Centex Indus- 
trial District, Elk Grove. The build- 
ing will house the office and ware- 
house operations of the food supple- 
ment distributor. Brokers, Bennett 
and Kahnweiler, and Draper and 
Kramer, Inc. 


e Abbott Laboratories recently an- 
nounced plans for a 14,000 square 
foot addition to facilities at 14th 
street and Sheridan road in North 
Chicago to accommodate interna- 
tional operations of the firm now 
quartered in the Merchandise Mart. 
This will allow the firm to integrate 
its international operations with do- 
mestic operations at the plant head- 
quarters and thus improve its mar- 
keting position, both in this country 
and abroad. The addition is sched- 
uled for completion early in 1962. 


¢ Televiso Corporation, manutfac- 
turer of electronic instruments at 
Wheeling road and Exchange court, 
Wheeling, is nearing completion of 
a 21,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 


e Malanco, Inc. 2200 W. 138th 
street, Blue Island, will begin con- 
struction soon of a 20,000 square 
foot production addition to its plant 
which is scheduled for completion 
early in 1962. The firm manufactures 
cake pan liners, corrugated paper, 
box partitions and plastic trays used 
by the bakery and food industries. 
Architect, Jules Marling; general 
contractor, Oscar Anderson and Son. 


¢ Walter E. Selck and Company, 
Inc. is nearing completion of a 14,- 
000 square foot addition to its plant 
at 7125 Gunnison avenue, Harwood 
Heights. The company manufac- 
tures metal mouldings, sink frames, 
and floor covering tools and acces- 
sories. General contractor, Klefstad 
Engineering Company. 


¢ Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 


Kimble Glass Division, has under 
construction a 13,000 square foot 
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warehouse addition to its plant at 
12th and Arnold streets in Chicago 
Heights. Expansion of the glass con- 
tainer producing facility is sched- 
uled for completion early in 1962. 
General contractor, Campbell-Low- 
rie-Lautermilch Corporation. 


e Processed Plastic Company, 
manufacturer of plastic toys on Au- 
cutt road, Montgomery, has under 
construction a 19,000 square foot ad- 
dition to its plant which is scheduled 
for completion in late spring of 
1962. Architect, Kleb-Gramley and 
Associates; general contractor, Coffey 
and Coffey Construction Company. 


e Cardox Division of Chemtron 
Corporation will establish its mid- 
west regional office at a new 9,000 
square foot office and warehouse 
building recently completed at 1111 
W. 48th street. The general office of 
the division will remain at 840 N. 
Michigan avenue, and its plant will 
continue to operate at Monee, Illi- 
nois. The new building will also 
provide depot facilities for dry ice 
and liquid carbon dioxide sales and 
distribution. Architect, N. Ronne- 
berg; general contractor, Louis 
Munao, Inc. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


tarian nursing home-medical center 
charging moderate rates. The Feder- 
al Housing Authority revealed its 
commitment to Dovenmuehle, Inc., 
Chicago mortgage banking firm, to 
insure $2,031,300 in first mortgage 
financing for the Lake Vista nursing 
home complex. Involved are a 22- 
story building at 1440 S. Indiana 
and an adjoining power plant and 
service building. Sponsors also plan 
to rehabilitate a second building 
with cancer detection facilities, asth- 
matic clinic and a heart and lung 
station. 


¢ Research Now Big Business— 
Research spending in the U. S. will 
amount to almost $16 billion in 1962 
predicts Batelle Institute economist 
George W. James. Leading the list 
is the government with $10 billion, 
reflecting stepped-up space and de- 
fense programs; industry with $5.5 
billion, and universities and foun- 
dations with $350 million. By com- 
parison, research spending totaled 
$14 billion in 1960 and only $3 bil- 
lion in 1950, James states. 


Electrical Buyers Who Want Their Orders 


SHIPPED FROM COMPLETE ST@CKS 
HANDLED BY C@)MPETENT PEOPLE 
@UICKLY DELIVERED TO THE JOB 


Rely on Chicagoland’s Dependable Source 


EFENGEL 


SEeley 8-3500 


965 West Chicago Ave. 


Chicago 22, Ill. 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
Waukegan: 1020 Greenwood Ave., ONtario 2-1194 @ Kenosha: 2111 56th Street, Phone 4-0425 
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HAD A CHECKUP 
LATELY? 


We mean...a checkup of your... 


TRUCK OPERATION! 


Some surprises might be in store for you! 
A Trained 


Most transportation needs are different and 


to get the best a specialized service—to fit 


your particular operation is of vital impor- 


tance. Why don’t you tell your story to one 


CONTRACT HAULING AND 
STEEL HAULING 


of our transportation engineers. At no cost or 


obligation, you can see for yourself if we can 
do it better and at less cost. Over 90 years 
of “know how” has developed some remark- 
able ways to give Willett customers more 


dependable service and reduce costs too. 


RADIO EQUIPPED PICK-UP 


& DELIVERY TRUCKS WHAT CAN YOU LOSE BY INVESTIGATING? 


PHONE Webster 9-1000 


(BEBE, 


| loli ; 


ty 


ra 


ESTABLISHED 


1868 
DRIVE-YOURSELF 


DAILY TRUCK RENTALS CHARTER BUS SERVICE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR OVER 90 YEARS! 
Call Willett for a single job or complete truck service. Over 1600 vehicles in dally operation 100 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET - CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Commerce 


Transportation 


and Tra i fic 


HE United States District Court 

for the District of Connecticut 
has ruled that an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision fixing 
a railroad rate differential to pro- 
tect water carriers violated the 1958 
amendment to Section 15 (a) (3) 
(rate-making rule) of the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The court’s 
decision followed review of the find- 
ings of the commission in I. & S. 
M-10415, Commodities-Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corp.; I. & S. 6834, Piggy- 
back Rates - Between East and 
Texas, and related cases, in which 
the commission disapproved rail- 
road trailer-on-flat-car rates without 
prejudice to the establishment of 
rates six per cent higher than the 
sea-land rates of Sea-Land Service, 
Inc. (formerly Pan-Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corp.) The proposed rail 
TOFC rates were on a level with 
those of Sea-Land. The 1958 amend- 
ment to Section 15 (a) (3) of the 
act states that rates of a carrier 
shall not be held up to a particular 
level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, 
giving due consideration to the 
National Transportation Policy. Re- 
ferring to the commission’s ruling, 
the court said: “In disapproving the 
proposed schedule of the railroads 
the commission contrary to the 
specific prohibition of the 1958 
amendment, is plainly holding up 
railroad rates ‘to protect the trafhc’ 
of another mode. It argues, how- 
ever, that the National Transporta- 
tion Policy—, to which it is com- 
manded to give ‘due consideration’ 
by the same provision, compels this 
result. The evidence and findings 
do not support this argument.” 


e I.C.C. Denies Petition To Add 
Elk Grove to Chicago Commercial 
Zone: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division One, has de- 
nied a petition to enlarge the Chi- 
- cago Commercial Zone to include the 


December 


Village of Elk Grove, Il. The action 
reverses the recommendation of Ex- 
aminer William E. Messer that the 
commission approve a redefinition 
of the limits of the Chicago Com- 
mercial Zone to include Elk Grove. 
The petition was filed by the village 
over two years ago and was sup- 
ported by certain line-haul carriers 
and opposed by 37 primarily short- 
haul operators. The commission 
ncted that Elk Grove was directly 
west of Chicago’s O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airport which had been made 
a part of Chicago by a so-called 
stripannexationofanarrow 
corridor oft-land, but said that 
the record did not support the 
allegations of petitioner that Elk 
Grove was contiguous to the air- 
port and thus to Chicago. “The un- 
questioned residential and _ indus- 
trial development of Elk Grove, far 
from integrating it commercially 
with Chicago, has, in our opinion, 
firmly established it as an independ- 
ent, self-reliant community, linked 
by expressways to numerous major 
shipping and receiving points of 
which Chicago is only one,” the 
commission added. Bridgeview and 
Hickory Hills, Ulinois, were added 
to the Chicago Commercial Zone in 
a report released by the commission 
in September. 


e Illinois Shipper Group Attacks 
Proposed Cancellation of Motor 
Commodity Rates: ‘The Illinois Ter- 
ritory Industrial Traffic League has 
filed exceptions to the proposed 
order of an_ Illinois Commerce 
Commission examiner which recom- 
mended that all intrastate motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
shipments under 5,000 pounds be 
cancelled. The league requested the 
commission to reject the report of 
the examiner and make the follow- 
ing findings: 

“1, That the burden of proof is 
upon petitioner to establish the un- 
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lawfulness of any rate which it seeks 
to have cancelled by involuntary 
action of the carrier maintaining 
that rate. 

“2. That petitioner has failed to 
sustain the burden of proof and 
there is no sufficient evidence in 
this record to sustain an order re- 
quiring any carrier to cancel any of 
the rates under investigation. 

“8 That the rates under investi- 
gation have not been shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
rill’ 

The League’s exceptions point out 
that conditions have changed in the 
five years since the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission’s original order 
of September 13, 1956 “and that 
order clearly accomplished its pur- 
pose of bringing order into a chaotic 
tariff situation. Exsisting commodity 
rates under 5,000 poinds are rela- 
tively few, and many of them are 
shown to be needed to move the 
particular traffic. It would be wholly 
unfair to require the cancellation 
of those rates over the objections of 
the interested shippers and carriers.” 
Continuing, the league said: 
“Where certain carriers maintain 
commodity rates under 5,000 pounds 
which no one appeared to defend at 
the hearing, it may be appropriate 
to issue a further permissive order 
which would call for cancellation 
subject to an application for con- 
tinuance along the lines of Finding 
No. 6 in the original order. ... . 
However, as to any rate which the 
interested carrier or shipper desires 


to continue, there is no lawful basis 
for requiring cancellation until the 
rate has been shown to be unlawful. 
The order proposed by the exam- 
iner is unfair and arbitrary, it is 
without supporting evidence and is 
contrary to the evidence.” 


e Steamship Conference With- 
draws Proposed Surcharges at Great 
Lakes Ports: The Japan-Atlantic and 
Gulf Freight Conference has with- 
drawn a proposal to impose sur- 
charges on Great Lakes ports. An 
amendment to the conference’s basic 
agreement would have extended its 
trading area to include Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River ports and 
would have imposed a 15 per cent 
surcharge on freight moving to Lake 
Ontario ports and a 25 percent sur- 
charge on freight to all other Great 
Lakes ports, over the base port rates 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Among those protesting the sur- 
charges were 12 U. S. Senators rep- 
resenting six states bordering the 
Great Lakes. 


e Chicago Helicopter Airways Au- 
thorized to End Mail Service to 
21 Communities: The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has authorized Chica- 
go Helicopter Airways, Inc. to dis- 
continue handling mail between 
Midway Airport and 21 Chicago 
area communities. The action will 
not affect the airline’s passenger 
operations nor mail service between 
Midway and O’Hare airports and 
Chicago and nine suburban points. 


“Last night Harold broke into a smile reading the financial pages.” 
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e 1.C.C. Reopens Proceedings on 
Proposed Carrier Limitation of 
Liability Rules: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reopened for 
reconsideration two proceedings 
wherein railroads and motor carri- 
ers propose to establish rules limit- 
ing their lia bility on shipments. 
The proceedings are Ex Parte Mc- 
49, Released Rate Rules-National 
Motor Freight Classification, and 
Ex Parte No. 197, Consolidated 
Freight Classification and Uniform 
Freight Classification. The action 
was taken in view of a recent federal 
district court’s ruling that the com- 
mission had authority to approve 
rules limiting the liability of car- 
riers. The commission earlier said 
that it did not have authority that 
it did not have authority to approve 
the proposed rules which would re- 
strict carrier’s liability for loss or 
damage to $3.00 per pound. 


e Examiner’ Finds Terminal 
Charge on Order Bills of Lading Un- 
lawful: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Rene Mittelbronn 
has found unlawful motor carrier 
proposals to establish a _ terminal 
charge of $3.00 on shipments moving 
under order bills of lading. The 
recommended report was issued in 
No. 33518, Terminal Charge at Vari- 
ous Points on Order Bills of Lading 
Shipments, and related cases em- 
bracing provisions published in most 
of the major motor carrier bureau 
tariffs. “As shown by the record 
herein,” the examiner said, “there 
are some physical and clerical serv- 
ices required in the handling of or- 
der shipments that are over and 
above those required on shipments 
moving under straight bills of lad- 
ing; however it is neither practicable 
nor desirable to reflect these small, 
undeterminable or uncertain dif- 
ferences in the publication of ad- 
ditional special charges.” 


e 1.C.C. Vacates Order Prescrib- 
ing Minimum Rates on Iron and 
Steel; The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has vacated its order 
prescribing minimum motor carrier 
rates on iron and steel articles in 
Eastern Territory and discontinued 
the three general investigation pro- 
ceedings. They ‘are MC-C-1510, Iron 
and Steel Articles-Eastern Common 
Carriers; MC-C-1629, Iron and Steel 
Articles-Eastern Contract Carriers; 
and No. 31487, Iron and Steel Ar- 
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ticles, Eastern Territory. In its ini- 
tial report and order in these pro- 
ceedings, the commisison ordered the 
motor carriers to establish on or be- 
fore July 1, 1957, prescribed mini- 
muin rates on iron and steel articles. 
The order, however, was subject to 
several postponements and never did 
become effective. 


® Perrine Resigns From Illinois 
Commerce Commission: George R. 
Perrine has resigned as a member 
of the Illinois Commerce Gommis- 
sion to return to the practice of law. 
Mr. Perrine was chairman of the 
commission from 1953 until last June 
when Governor Kerner appointed 
James W. Karber to head the state’s 
regulatory agency. Since then Mr. 
Perrine, whose term does not expire 
until 1963, continued to serve as a 
member of the commission. 


e Senators Ask Defense Depart- 
ment To Boost ‘Traffic Through 
Lake Ports: In a letter to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, twelve senators, 
including Senators Dirksen and 
Douglas of Illinois, asked that the 
Department of Defense route more 
cargo through Great Lakes ports. 
“The Great Lakes ports and the 
Seaway,’ the letter asserted, “have 
an almost unlimited potential in 
times of emergency, and their proper 
use is therefore vital to our national 
security.” The senators urged the 
establishment of a Great Lakes 
‘Transport Command similar to the 
Atlantic Coast Command, Gulf 
Coast Transportation Command and 
the West Coast Transportation Com- 
mand to “stimulate the development 
and assimilation of this artery of 
transportation into the defense struc- 
ture.” Continuing, the letter said 
that the Defense Department “should 
instruct the military services con- 
cerned that, during the balance of 
the 1961 season, they shall route a 
minimum of 200,000 tons through 
the Great Lakes ports and in 1962 
they shall route a minimum of 500,- 
000 tons during the Great Lakes 
shipping season through the Great 
Lakes ports.” 


e 1.C.C. Proposes Subsidies For 
Rail Passenger Service: In a surprise 
move, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has proposed Federal subsi- 
dies to help the railroads preserve 
essential passenger service. ‘The Com- 
mission has previously opposed sub- 
sidies for any form of transportation. 
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The subsidy proposal was announced 
in the Commission's final report on 
its investigation into the financial 
plight of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. The agency 
estimated that if all the U, S. rail- 
roads operating passenger service ap- 
plied for subsidies, the total cost 
would be about $52 million an- 
nually. 


Flood Control 


(Continued from page 31) 


the legislature to prepare and recom- 
mend to units of government within 
a six county area generalized com- 
prehensive plans and policies which 
are metropolitan in character,” adds 
Oppermann. “In flood control, our 
objective is to provide the overall 
planning framework.” 

In the last 10 years, numerous 
governments have become increas- 
ingly concerned about flood control. 
Among the more active in this field 
have been the metropolitan sanitary 
district of greater Chicago, the Cook 
county forest preserve district, the 
Illinois division of waterways, the 
United States army engineers, the 
Chicago public works department, 
and the county boards and highway 
departments in the Chicago area. 

In addition of Cook county, the 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission also em- 
braces the counties of DuPage, Lake, 
McHenry, Kane and Will. Also, 
across the state line in Lake and 
Porter counties in Indiana, a lake- 
front study commission and other 
groups have become alarmed about 
flood control, indicating a desire 
to cooperate with the Illinois 
governments. 


Special Committee 


Experts representing most of the 
major governments of the Illinois 
sector of the Chicago area now are 
active on a special planning com- 
mission committee headed by Dr. 
Gilbert White, a flood and water 
development expert at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who also is chair- 
man of a United Nations agency on 
river basin development. 

This committee of the metro- 
politan planning commission  re- 
cently established two important 
sub-committees, one charged with 
the job of coordinating the search 
for flood control information, and 
the other concerned with devising 
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scientific criteria and standards for 
developing sound flood control 
plans. ; 

Previously, several of the major 
governments were unknowingly du- 
plicating each other's work, often 
hiring outside experts at substantial 
costs and making conflicting plans 
on the same problem. 

For one thing, some experts con- 
tend that a thorough and authentic 
flood damage survey first should be 
made of the metropolitan area be- 
fore the drafting of any major pro- 
gram is attempted. They explain 
that a price tag must be placed on 
the problem as a gage for justifying 
public expenditures for flood 
control. 

One survey made several years ago 
for the sanitary district placed the 
recorded flood damage in the Chi- 
cago area at upwards of 160 million 
dollars for a 25 year period. ‘The 
survey also estimated additional 
unrecorded damages of $200 million. 
It also was found that the average 
damage claim resulting from a sin- 
gle storm amounts to more than 
$400 per home. 

Other experts, however, took 
issue with the authenticity of these 
figures, claiming instead that floods 
in the Chicago area, for the most 
part, represent a general public 
nuisance rather than a problem of 
large monetary losses. Nevertheless, 
these dissenters agree that the pub- 
lic nuisance factor 1s pronounced 
enough to warrant a comprehensive 
attack on the flood control problem. 

From the technical standpoint, 
governmental officials dealing with 
flood control have been at odds over 
two theories. An older theory calls 
for the deepening and widening of 
existing rivers and drainage chan- 
nels to provide for a larger and 


faster run-off of storm water. A 
newer theory provides for the im- 
pounding of surplus water near Its 
source until it can be emptied into 
the drainage system without diffi- 
culty. This theory, for instance, 
calls for the building of dams and 
the creation of special flood plains 
to hold back excess water until the 
danger has passed. 


Clash Over Theories 


Recently, the Cook county forest 
preserve district and the Illinois 
division of waterways clashed over 
these theories in planning flood 
control improvements for Salt 
creek, a major tributary of the Des 
Plaines river. 

With much of its holdings along 
the DesPlaines and other major 
waterways, the forest preserve dis- 
trict is ardently opposed to plans 
by the state waterways division to 
deepen and widen rivers and 
streams. 

“It is a great loss to have to cut 
down trees that may be 300 years 
old just to widen a river,’ explains 
Charles G. Sauers, general super- 
intendent of the forest preserve 
district. “In addition, the spoil 
banks from dredging also ruins the 
natural beauty of streams. 

“We believe the impoundment 
method is the most desirable for 
several reasons. First, we believe 
that it can be carried out at less 
cost than by deepening and widen- 
ing. And, secondly, the new flood 
plains provided for high water be- 
hind the dams can serve as addi- 
tional forest preserves and areas of 
wild life and conservation.” 

In the case of Salt creek, the 
state division of waterways and the 
forest preserve district reached a 
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compromise providing for a com- 
bination of deepening and im- 
poundment. The likelihood now is 
that a major flood control impound- 
ment area will be created in Busse 
forest in the northern part of Cook 
county. 

However, these two governments 
now appear to be headed toward 
major disputes over flood control 
plans for the DesPlaines river and 
the three forks in Lake and north- 
ern Cook county that form the 
north branch of the Chicago river. 
These clashes among the forest pre- 
serve district and the waterways 
division typify the problems that 
may well be ironed out in com- 
prehensive flood control planning, 
with the new metropolitan plan- 
ning commission serving as the co- 
ordinating agency. 


Steps By Business 


Meanwhile, as the governments 
are beginning to team up on the 
overall problem, many steps can 
be taken by business and industry 
to solve their own flood control 
problems, says John R. Sheaffer, 
staff hydrologist for the planning 
commission and technical secretary 
to Dr. White’s committee. 

Thus far, few companies have 
found it necessary to provide flood 
proofing construction for their 
plants in the Chicago area. A major 
exception has been the Chicago 
Union Station Company, which, 
with flood protection as its objec- 
tive, reconstructed its river wall 
and basements after the Chicago 
river overflowed its banks down- 
town in October, 1954. 


“Bigger and bigger sewers are not 
the answer, because there is no 
place downstream for the water at 
peak periods,” explains Sheaffer. 
“Urban storage of water is the key 
to the problem. 


“The closer to the source you 
store excess water the cheaper it 
is. It costs money to transport 
water—as, for example, the cost of 
building big sewers.” 

A prime example of how a rain 
water storage plan has paid big 
returns is the plant of the Flick- 
Reedy Corporation in Bensenville, 
DuPage county. Here, storm water 
which otherwise would add to the 
flood dangers of a nearby creek is 
trapped on the plant’s five acres of 
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roof and five acres of parking area. 


The water at Flick-Reedy is 
channeled into a concrete pit, and 
then pumped into two landscaped 
storage lagoons, each with a capa- 
city of 1,800,000 gallons. From the 
lagoons, the company draws its en- 
tire industrial water supply—at a 
rate of 65 gallons a minute for a 
10 to 12 hour daily operation. 


This unusual water supply system 
is an operation that combines flood 
control, beauty, utility and econ- 
omy. The rain water costs the com- 
pany three-fourths of a cent per 
1,000 gallons, as compared with a 
rate of 75 cents it would have to 
pay from a nearby municipal water 
source. 

In a section of Chicago’s far 
south side where existing sewers are 
inadequate, the architects of a.new 
high school building solved the 
problem by designing a roof that 
can hold back water to a depth of 
6 inches for release when the run- 
off peak has passed. Similarly, a 
large shopping center on the south- 
west side has concave parking lots 
which are used to store the storm 
water until a plug is pulled after 
the danger of overloading the sewers 
is over. 

“Floods are a natural phenom- 
ena,’ says Sheaffer, “but flood 
damages are man-made. They are 
the toll that nature demands from 
man for occupying flood plains. 

“Through wise planning and 
engineering, the Chicago  metro- 
politan area could have been de- 
veloped without a flood problem. 
We now must correct the mistakes 
of the past, and take preventative 
measures for the future.” 


Engineering Shortage 


(Continued from page 24) 


fuselage engineers, component eval- 
uators, or stress analysts. Hamstrung 
by restrictive specialization, the ver- 
satile engineer soon becomes bored 
by repetition, routine, and monot- 
ony. Not only does the company 
lose his broad talents, but he _ be- 
comes indifferent toward his work 
and his performance deteriorates. 


4. Perhaps as many as 150,000 
qualified engineers have left engi- 
neering because of a better future 
at more pay elsewhere. While an 
engineer just out of school gets a 
comparatively high starting salary— 
somewhere between $4,500 and $5,- 
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000 a year—he quickly reaches a 
ceiling. The average engineer makes 
$9,128 a year. Top engineering sal- 
aries seldom exceed $12,000 or $15,- 
000. 

Put another way, an_ electrical 
engineer with four years of college 
earns a top rate of between $3.50 
and $4 an hour. A union electrician 
in the construction field with no de- 
gree or perhaps no college education 
makes $4.50 an hour. Obviously, 
industry must alter its engineer sal- 
ary structure if we are to attract 
engineers back into engineering. 

5. More progress can be made in 
engineering methods so that more 
time is spent in creative work and 
less time in detail. Studies we have 
made show that an engineer is apt 
to spend as much as 75 per cent of 
his time doing detail work that a 
draftsman could do. 

We have grown so accustomed to 
the idea of the engineer laboring 
over his drawing board with his ‘T- 
square and triangles that to many 
of us, there is no other way to do 
engineering. But better methods do 
exist and can be utilized. For exam- 
ple, our own firm has developed 
what we call the Panoramic Design 


Technique which cuts engineering, 
detailing, and drafting time by 33 
to 50 per cent. ‘The method puts 
engineers, designers, and draftsmen 
to work as a group at the blackboard 
instead of at drawing boards. You 
might call it “brainstorming at the 
blackboard.” 

While this technique does not rep 
resent the ultimate, it does show 
what can be done when we seek new 
ways to get ideas from the engi- 
neer’s head converted to actual 
working models. By shortening the 
time required, we increase engineer- 
ing productivity. 

6. Finally,-there are the millions 
of engineering man-hours lost be- 
cause of conventional wasteful prac- 
tices of competitive bidding. When 
a company or a government agency 
starts on an engineering project— 
it may range anywhere from a new 
can opener to a new dam -— the 
usual practice is to call for com- 
petitive bids. Two, three, perhaps as 
many as five engineering firms may 
be called in to submit ideas, draw- 
ings, specifications, and estimates. 

Only one engineering firm gets 
the job. In some cases, the company 
changes its mind and _ shelves the 
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project. In the meantime, the hours 
spent by the losing firms have been 
withdrawn from general availability; 
they are hours lost and wasted. 

While competitive bidding is in 
some cases a necessity to guarantee 
the best engineering at the lowest 
price, ways can be found to increase 
efficiency. The company can decide 
more definitely on the specifications 
and ideas before calling for bids, 
instead of asking for speculative 
work. And it can reduce the number 
of bids called for. 

In other words, the engineers we 
need are right here. Industry and 
the government just aren’t using 
them properly. If a company or 
agency believes it is suffering from 
an engineering shortage, then a close 
analysis of the situation should be 
made to uncover untapped sources 
of engineering services. In this anal- 
ysis, a consulting engineering firm 
can often help reveal the blind spots. 
The procedure of analysis goes like 
this: 

First, the company’s payroll is in- 
ventoried to make sure each em- 
ploye is doing the job for which 
he’s best suited. Next, the personnel 
records are screened to find people 
with engineering aptitudes who are 
not working in engineering jobs. If 
aptitude records aren’t available, 
then it may be a good idea to ar- 
range tests and interviews to uncover 
the potential Edisons and Ketterings. 

The next search is for engineers 
mired in non-creative engineering 
jobs, followed by giving these people 
the opportunity to lead a project or 
to tackle an engineering idea on 
their own. Engineering salaries are 
also reviewed to determine if the 
company is offering enough for the 
type of people it wants. 

Finally, if a shortage still exists 
after all these things are done, it 
may be advisable for the company 
to turn over some of its engineering 
work to an outside firm. American 
industry has the engineering man- 
power to do the jobs that need 
doing now and in the future. It’s 
mostly a matter of utilizing man- 
power as efficiently as industry uti- 
lizes materials. 

i ee 


Reader’s Viewpoint 
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Chicago Plan for Separate Bids.’ 
Originally, this was simply a plan 
to correct certain abuses, at the local 
level, which have developed within 


the industry. As matters turned out, 
however, we found that the prob- 
lems we sought to solve are not local 
but universal and we also learned 
that we had created something of a 
sensation. From all over the United 
States, as well as from Canada, Eng- 
land Australia, Puerto Rico, Den- 
mark, Tel Aviv and Switzerland, we 
began to get letters by the dozens 
and by the hundreds, requesting cop- 
ies of our “Chicago Plan” descriptive 
brochure. 

All of this began a year ago, when 
we published the original brochure. 
We mailed over twenty-five hundred 
copies, on request, to other cities 
and countries. This year, we made 
some changes in the plan, and we 
issued a new brochure. We printed 
five thousand copies in early Oc- 
tober. We mailed approximately 
two thousand to local architects, en- 
gineers and contractors. As of today 
we have left approximately four 
hundred copies. The balance went 
to other localities and still the mail 
continues. 

Copies of the original and the 
new brochure are enclosed. When 
the “Chicago Plan” is discussed at 
meetings all over the English speak- 
ing world, or when it is featured in 
an editorial of the “Contract Jour- 
nal” magazine in London, I can not 
believe that it does not contribute 
in some small way toward the ob- 
literation of the gangster image of 
Chicago. I can not but believe that 
it will cause a few people at least to 
suspect that maybe we Chicagoans 
are not as preoccupied with crime 
and corruption as they may have 
thoughi. 

As I have said, we certainly did 
not plan it this way, but now that 
I have corresponded with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and 
when a Consulting Engineer in East 
Melbourne, Australia, arranged _ his 
itinerary on a trip to the United 
States to include Chicago simply to 
pay us a visit, I am rather strongly 
convinced that we have inadvertent- 
ly become unofficial “Traveling 
Salesmen for Chicago,’ without hay- 
ing once ventured off LaSalle Street! 


Henry J. Coucu 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MECHANICAL SPECIALTY CON- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
CHICAGO 


Accounts of other private efforts 
to promote Chicago and to establish 
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us good name will be welcomed in 
these columns. Ed. 


To Art Mercier, Outdoor Editor: 
As one of your fans, I am going 
to take advantage of your offer in 
ComMMeERCE Magazine and ask some 
questions about sports. 

As I recall, you and your wife had 
made a trip into the Florida Keys 
and had a wonderful time fishing in 
that area. I am very much interested 
in that area and expect to do some 
fishing down there during the latter 
part of December. 

Can you advise me on the type of 
equipment to take into the Keys, 
when we should make our contacts 
for reservations and would you rec- 
ommend that we haul a 16 foot 
Thompson to Florida? Your reply 
will be very much appreciated. 

W. F. SOSNIEGCKI 

METALLURGICAL MANAGER, 

MipweEst DIvision 

REVERE Copper & Brass, INC. 
Myr. Sosniegcki’s letter is typical of 
scores received by the COMMERCE 
Outdoor Editor. By coincidence, 
many of his questions are answered 
in the article appearing in this issue 
and others will be answered in the 
January story about Florida. How- 
ever, Mr. Sosniegcki and all others 
who write Art Mercier recetve 
prompt, personal answers to their 
questions, without charge. Ed. 


To the Editor: 

Peoples of the world had better 
spend less time fighting one another 
and pay more, attention to fighting 
the forces of nature, such as insects, 
water shortages and diminishing re- 
sources, things that have the final 
say about how we live. 

WILLIAM R. SULLIVAN 
1116 S. FLOWER 
Los ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Outlook for Construction 
(Continued from page 21) 


registered in educational and other 
institutional structures. 

Although the trend of housing 
expenditures has been increasing 
for a number of months, housing 
will register only a slight increase 
for the full year 1961 as compared 
with 1960. Nonfarm private hous- 
ing starts this year will amount to 
about 1,275,000 units compared 
with 1,230,000 in 1960, a gain of 
3.5 per cent. However, the low point 
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in housing starts was reached a year 
ago, and the rate of new housing 
is currently 20 per cent higher than 
at the beginning of the year. During 
the past two years, there has been a 
significant shift in the housing prod- 
uct mix away from single-family 
homes in favor of apartment units. 
In 1959 only 16 per cent of all new 
housing was accounted for by multi- 
ple units, but the percentage cur- 
rently is close to 25 per cent. We 
would expect this pattern to con- 
tinue into 1962. 

Most analysts project a generally 
expanding economy over the next 
twelve months, and it seems likely 
that currently favorable construc- 
tion trends will continue through 
the third quarter of 1962. However, 
some leveling off may take place in 
the final three months of the year. 
Capital spending by industry will 
be moderately higher and should 
result in an increase in industrial 
building. There is some question as 
to whether institutional construc- 
tion can maintain its strong pace, 
but further gains will take place in 
government outlays, including high- 
Ways, sewer and water systems, and 


administrative buildings. With re- 
spect to housing, a moderate gain 
of perhaps 3 per cent in anticipated. 
The basic demand factors associated 
with family formation are not 
strong enough to provide any spec- 
tacular stimulus to housing, al- 
though a generally improving 
income situation will have a favor- 
able influence. 

What does this general construc- 
tion outlook mean with respect to 
the Chicago area? The apartment 
boom has been a significant feature 
of Chicago housing. Approximately 
45 per cent of all housing starts in 
metropolitan Chicago in 1961 have 
been multiple units. Several factors 
account for the surge in apartment 
construction. As the early wartime 
families move closer to maturity 
there is a desire to move from homes 
to apartments. Also, the develop- 
ment of expressways make it easier 
for the traditional apartment dwell- 
er to have an easy access to the down- 
town area from the suburbs. Financ- 
ing of apartment units has been 
relatively easy. ‘The question arises 
as to whether there has been over- 
building of these rental units. Va- 
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cancies have steadily risen in the 
past three years but are concen: 
trated mainly in the older buildings. 
We anticipate that apartment con- 
struction will continue strong dur- 
ing the first half of 1962, but some 
leveling out or declines may be 
evident in the latter part of the 
year. Approximately 44,000 housing 
units will be built in the Chicago 
region this year and the total may 
be a little higher in 1962. However, 
there is little prospect for any sig- 
nificant increase in single-family 
homes. 

Industrial and commercial con- 
struction in the Chicago area should 
parallel fairly closely the national 
attern. Office building has been at 
a high level, but a further potential 
exists in this category. However, we 
expect diminishing activity in such 
fields as commercial centers, bowl- 
ing alleys, industrial parks, etc. 
During 1961 a total of $1.2 billion 
was spent on all types of construc- 
tion, including housing, in the 
Chicago region and we estimate that 
the figure may rise by $50 million 
next year, or about 4 per cent. 


Outlook for Financial 
Developments and Business 
Recovery 


By John K. Langum 


President, Business Economics, Inc. 


F INANCIAL developments in 
1962 will be shaped by several 
key factors. First of these is the 
magnitude and pattern of recovery 
and expansion in economic activity. 
The state of the Federal budget, 
always important, will have unusual 
significance in the year ahead. 
Then, too, the American economy 
must be related to the economics of 
other nations, and the balance of 
international payments will receive 
renewed attention. 

The American economy is in the 
midst of a major swing up in the 
business cycle. Gross national prod- 
uct, on a seasonally adjusted, annual 
rate basis, moved up from $500.8 
billion in the first quarter of 1961 
to $525.8 billion in the third quar- 
ter. In the fourth quarter of 1961 
a rate of $535-$540 billion is being 
recorded. Present prospects are that 
the calendar year 1962 figure will 


be in the area of $560 to $565 
billion. 
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Ee ee celia ec Sl oe 
Three Out of Four Firms Expect Increased Sales In 1962 


More than 3 out of 4 Chicago Area 
firms anticipate an increase in sales in 
1962 over 1961 with an additional 17 
ercent predicting sales will remain at 
the 1961 level. Only 3 percent of firms 
expect a decrease in sales volume. 

These figures are part of the results 
of the survey of Business Outlook for 
next year conducted by the Research and 
Statistics Division of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry. A total 
of 508 firms responded to the survey, with 
a combined employment of 151,344 per- 
sons. 

The sales outlook, with 78 percent of 
all respondents predicting an increase, 
was the same as forecast in 1959 for 1960 
sales; but it was much more optimistic 
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than predicted at the end of 1960 with 
regard to sales in 1961, when only 58 
percent of the firms anticipated a sales 
increase. 

Half of the firms this year predict an 
increase in profits in 1962; 36 percent 
anticipate increasing employment, and 65 
percent expect wage rates to rise. 

Prices of their own products were ex- 
pected to remain at the 1961 level in 1962 
by 57 percent of the firms; while 38 per- 
cent anticipate increasing advertising and 
sales promotion expenditures. 59 percent 
expected no change in opening inven- 
tories, and an additional 59 percent an- 
ticipated no change in capital investment 
expenditures in 1962 over what they spent 
in 1961. 
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Ahead of us, the combination of 
forces which will bring further ex- 
pansion will be somewhat different 
than those which have brought 
about recovery so far. No doubt, 
much more inventory accumulation 
lies ahead, but this will not stimu- 
late the economy much beyond that 
received from the present rate of 
additions to inventories. Consumer 
expenditures are likely to advance 
substantially, including the spend- 
ing on automobiles and other 
durable goods. Business expendi- 
tures on plant and equipment are 
likely to increase to a surprising 
degree as 1962 proceeds, particularly 
with a substantial rise in corporate 
profits. Residential construction 
should show favorable response to 
the rising pace of activity in the 
economy. Rising government pur- 
chases of goods and services, parti- 
cularly under the impact of expand- 
ed defense programs, will play a 
major role in further expansion of 
economic activity. 


This recovery and expansion in 
business activity will undoubtedly 
result in increases in demands for 
funds. Consumer credit will again 
rise from a new wave of expansion 
in automobile paper and_ personal 
loans outstanding. Commercial and 
industrial loans will start to reflect 
expanded business needs for funds, 
as will corporate issues. Mortgage 
needs and state and local govern- 
ment issues always bulk large in the 
overall pattern of demands for 
funds. 

It may reasonably be expected, 
as well, that the Federal Reserve 
will change the course of its policy 
somewhat in the months ahead. The 
Federal Reserve has already main- 
tained a policy of monetary ease 
much longer in this recovery than 
in previous swings up in the busi- 
ness cycle, for it has been in the 
position of being able to promote 
expansion in economic activity with- 
out Immediate fears of further in- 
flation. As expansion proceeds to a 
higher level, however, the Federal 
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Reserve will likely change to a 
policy of less ease, while refraining 
from a full degree of monetary 
restraint. 

The increase in demand for funds 
proceeding from cyclical recovery 
and the expected change in Federal 
Reserve policy will unquestionably 
bring higher interest rates as the 
economy swings up in the business 
cycle. How far up such a movement 
in interest rates will proceed will 
depend partly on the extent of re- 
covery, the degree to which. price 
and wage increases appear, the pres- 
sures from diminished liquidity, and 
the balance of payments position of 
the United States. 

The Federal budget will be close- 
ly watched in the months ahead. On 
a cash basis, a deficit of $8.4 billion 
is now officially projected for the 
present fiscal year 1962. It is indi- 
cated that the Kennedy administra- 


tion contemplates presenting a bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1963 which 
will be in balance. Much depends 
here, of course, on the internation- 
al situation and defense spending, in 
addition to expenditures on domes- 
tic programs. Certainly the probable 
economic situation in the year ahead 
points to the importance of achiev- 
ing a balance between Federal 
expenditures and receipts in fiscal 
year 1963. 

Finally, the balance of payments 
will again be much in the news in 
1962. The deficit in this area reached 
an annual rate, seasonably adjusted, 
of $3 billion in the third quarter, 
against $1.9 billion in the second 
quarter and $1.4 billion in the first 
quarter. Gold outflow could increase 
from accelerated outflow of short- 
term capital, from increased im- 
ports, and from greater dollar out- 
lays abroad for defense purposes. 


Outlook For Research And Development 
By John K. Diederichs 


Director, Management Research 
Armour Research Foundation 


Ac first thought most people do 
not think of Research and De- 
velopment as a business. When you 
learn the size of the expenditures 
which industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment make you soon come to the 
idea that R & D is big business, and 
Lte-is: 

This calendar year, 1961, will close 
with total outlays for R & D com- 
ing to some $15.5 billion, (Exact 
figures are difficult to come by since 
the government reports on a fiscal 
year basis, industry usually reports 
on a calendar year basis, and unt- 
versities on an academic year basis. 
The figures used in this text repre- 
sent calendar year estimates de- 
veloped by the Armour Research 
Foundation from a_ variety of 
sources.) Of this amount, the Fed- 
eral Government will have spent 
some $4.00 billion in laboratories 
and facilities of its own, and it will 
have spent about $6.6 billion in 
privately owned and operated labor- 
atories, making a total outlay of 
$10.6 billion. Industry for its own 
account will have spent about $4.9 
billion, and when you add in the 
$6.6 billion of government sponsored 
_ research and development, you get 
about $11.5 billion worth of R & D 
as having been done by industry. 
These amounts are not small. On 
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the basis of expenditures alone, you 
can easily think of R & D as big 
business, with the Federal Govern- 
ment playing a big role in the busi- 
ness. 

The quantities of dollars spent by 
the Federal Government and indus- 
try has been increasing markedly 
since the end of World War II. The 
rate of spending has been notably 
high since 1950; in fact, it has been 
at an annual rate of increase of 
about 16 percent. At the close of 
1960, a total of about $14 billion 
was estimated. If the general growth 
rate still holds good, there is no 
apparent reason why it should not, 
then 1961 should close out with out- 
lays totalling about $15.5 billion. 
Applying the same rate, or slightly 
less, the end of next year, 1962, will 
record a year of R & D spending of 
about $17 billion. 

The table on the next page con- 
tains data, actual, estimated, and 
forecasted about R & D spending by 
source of funds, and in broad cate- 
gories, application. 

Of all the money currently being 
spent in industrial research and de- 
velopment laboratories, about 70 
percent comes from government 
sources. The government is purchas- 
ing R & D services from industry. 
This practice will continue in 1962 
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Year 

Total Research and Development 

Outlays in Billions of Current 

Dollars for Calendar Year 

Total Outlays Made by Federal 

Government Sources 

R and D Done in Government 

Facilities and Universities, mostly 

defense items 

R and D Done In Industry Labor- 

atories and Facilities Paid by 

Federal Funds, mostly defense items 

R and D Done by Industry for 

Industry, largely consumer 

oriented 

Total R and D Done in Industrial 

Laboratories and Facilities 

(1) 
R & D Statistics. 


National Science Foundation and Armour Research 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
12.4 14.0 15.5 17.0 
8.5 9.6 10.6 11.6 
2.9 3.5 4.0 4.5 
5.6 6.1 6.6 We 
3.9 4.4 4.9 5.3 
9.5 10.5 11.5 12.5 
Foundation 


Estimates Reported by National Science Foundation, plus ARF 


(2) 
Adjustments. 
(3) ARF Estimates. 
(4) ARF Forecast, Management Research Division. 


and at about the same proportion. 

Industry is now spending for its 
own account about $4.9 billion; 
these outlays are largely for new 
product development, existing prod- 
uct improvement, new process de- 
velopment, and the like. More than 
one-half of this R & D effort is di- 
rected to the consumer market. For 
1962, the total amount will increase 
to $5.3 billion. 

Industrial managers have been, 
and are, scrutinizing R & D spend- 


ing much more carefully. These 
managers will tend to favor spend- 
ing R & D money for product de- 
velopments which, when achieved, 
will make early and certain contribu- 
tions to the company’s profit posi- 
tion. Projects competing for R & D 
funding will be, more than in the 
past, evaluated in terms of antici- 
pated profitability, certainty of 
profitability, and time of R & D 
expense recovery. Only the large 
companies — those in excess of $100 
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million in sales — will tend to 
support less applied, or more remote 
to profit, research work. All in all, 
the general emphasis in industrial 
research work will be on those pro- 
grams whose outcome is more readi- 
ly seen and whose chances for com- 
mercial success is higher than those 
of previous years. 

Each year R & D becomes more 
expensive. Salaries of technical and 
scientific people have been going up 
and they will continue to rise in 
1962. Scientific and laboratory equip- 
ment, which are requisite to R & D 
work, are growing more complex 
and more expensive. The rise in 
equipment costs has been at a faster 
rate than the rise in scientific sala- 
ries and probably will continue to be 
so in 1962. 

This combination of rising costs, 
salaries, and equipment will cause 
managers to give the use of R & D 
monies closer consideration than 
they would have been given a few 
years ago. The press to recover these 
higher costs, in turn, will be greater; 
consequently, you can look for the 
emphasis to quick or faster “pay-off” 
from R & D expenditures. ‘This 
quicker recovery emphasis will tend 
to produce more short-range pro- 
grams than just a few _longer- 
termed projects. R & D budgeting 
will move closer to, and become 
more a part of profit planning than 
it has. 

As each year finds more dollars 
being spent on R & D, there results 
an increase in the goods and services 
which are available to consumers. In 
1962, the consumer will undoubted- 
ly see more items, and more services 
than he has ever before. These will 
be the results of R & D expenditures 
made some time before, during this 
year, last year, and as many as five 
years ago. 

The year 1961 was a big year 
for R& D spending, 1962 will be 
even bigger. The Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to play the role 
of the big purchases of R & D serv- 
ices. The industrial segment will 
spend more dollars for its own ac- 
count which, in turn, will have the 
effect of producing further industrial 
growth, more consumer goods, and 
services, jobs and professions, and 
corporate profits:needed to finance 
our growth potential. 

Research and Development is big 
business; it will be bigger in 1962, 
some $17 billion worth. 
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: Robert Shackford, Regional Employment Analyst, 
Dr. Lloyd A. Knowler, Professor, State University of lowa, lecturing U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 


at the 16th annual two-day training course in Quality Control. Regional Office, discusses the findings of a study 
The course is sponsored by the Association and the American Society entitled “Employment in 1980 in Northeastern 
for Quality Control, Chicago Section Illinois” at a meeting of the Research and 


Statistics Committee 


LALO ALLE 


Plans for welcoming 50,000 visitors to the International 
Home Furnishings Market, January 8 to 17, were discussed 
at a November meeting of the Association Visitors Bureau. 
Discussing the show, which is to be sponsored jointly by 
the Merchandise Mart and the Furniture Mart, are Harry 
Finkel (standing, left), Advertising and Sales Promotion 
= : : Manager for the Merchandise Mart, and Thomas J. Lyman 
me Publicity Club of Chicago has awarded the : (standing, right) , Furniture Mart Assistant Vice President 
ssociation Public Relations Division first place in 
its Industry Institutional Category competition for 
the campaign promoting the 1961 Chicago 
International Trade Fair. Pictured are (I. to r.) 
Division Director Robert Cunningham and his staff, 
George Kroloff and Raymond Becker, surveying a sea of 
clippings about the Fair 


New members of the Association Transportation Committee 
are welcomed into the group at their first committee 
meeting. Pictured (I. to r.) are G. Murray Campbell, 

Vice President, Baltimore G Ohio Railroad Co., and Frank F 
Kolbe, CACI Director and Chairman of the Board, United 


Electric Coal Company, who are welcomin newcomers 

A meeting of the Association Board of Directors Ellis Johnson, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ration Co 
brought together radio and TV newscaster Fahey and Dr. John E. Kasch, General Manager Shipping and 
Flynn (r.) and James E. Rutherford, Association 


Transportation, American Oil Compan 
President. Flynn discussed the programs and eer 


aims of Chicago Unlimited 
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Allan N. Moore, General Chairman CACI 
Industrial Traffic Council, and General Traffic 
Manager, Acme Steel Co., accepts gavel upon 
taking office from retiring general chairman G. J. 
Werner, Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc. 


irgil Martin, President, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 

Chairman, Illinois Public Aid Commission, 

esses the CACI Governmental Affairs Council 

it IPAC operations. At right is Howard M. Mayer, 
President, Oscar Mayer & Co., and Chairman, 

“rnmental Affairs Council; and at left is Gordon 

Yatters, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, |PAC 


The future of Chicagoland’s waterborne shipping is 
discussed during a meeting of the CACI Harbors 

and Waterways Committee by Lt. Gen. E. L. 
Cummings, Commanding General, Fifth Army 
Headquarters; William Bricen Miller, Chairman, 
Harbors and Waterways Committee and Partner, 

Lord, Bissell && Brook; Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C.; Major Gen. E. C. R. Lasher, 
U. S. Army (Retired), Transportation Committee 
member and President and Chief Executive Officer, 
North American Car Corp.; and Brig. Gen. 

T. De F. Rogers, Executive Officer, Harbors and 
Waterways Committee and Division Engineer, 

North Central Division Corps of Engineers 
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Map of Amsterdam draws the attention of this group during a visit 
to CACI headquarters of the Amsterdam Trade and Goodwill Tour 
which was on a visit to the United States. Pictured (|. tor.) are 

Harold D. Arneson, CACI Vice President for World Trade and 
President, Abbott Laboratories International Co.; W. H. Lambooy 
Consul General of the Netherlands in Chicago; James E. Rutherford, ' 
CACI President, and Dr. D. A. Delprat, President, Amsterdam 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Principal participants in the ninth annual Heart-In-Industry 
Conference, Nov. 16 at the Sherman Hotel were: standing (I. to r.) 
James E. Rutherford, CAC! President; James C. Worthy, Vice 
President, CACI Division of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Business Consultant; Dr. Willis J. Potts, Chicago 
Heart Association President, and Dr. C. A. D’Alonzo, Assistant 
Medical Director, E. |. duPont deNemours and Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. Conference’s theme was ‘’Recent Advances in the 
Conquest of Heart Disease’’ 


Logelin Nominated 
Association President 


Edward C. Logelin, Vice President, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
has been nominated for Association 
President for 1962. The annual elec- 
tion will be held January 10, 1962. 
Traditionally, the slate offered by 
the nominating committee is elected. 

Logelin is a native Chicagoan who 
started as a stenographer, attended 
night school at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, rose through the U. S. Steel 
Corporation ranks in the public re- 
lations department to his present 
post as Vice President. 

He is active in numerous Civic, 
educational, religious and charitable 
organizations and is an officer in 
more than a dozen. 

Except for three years’ service 
with the corporation in New York, 
Logelin spent all of his nearly 30 
years with the firm in Chicago. He 
was director of public relations from 
1946 to 1954 when he was promoted 
to his present position. 

Other new nominees are Vice Presi- 
dent for Research and _ Statistics: 
A. C. Schumacher, Economist, Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company; Vice 
President for Revenue: H. Bowen 
Stair, Vice President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company; Vice Presi- 
dent for World Trade: C. M. Blu- 
menschein, Vice President and Con- 
troller, Container Corporation of 
America; General Secretary, James 
E. Day, President, Midwest Stock 
Exchange; and General Treasurer, 
W. G. Olson, Vice President, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. 


Six new members of the Board of 
Directors were nominated for two- 
year terms, and there is one vacancy 
yet to be filled. Nominees are John 
K. Langum, President, Business 
Economics, Inc; E. E. Hargrave, 
Administrative Vice President, Jew- 
el Tea Company; H. P. Hargrave, 


Jr. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Inc.; Patrick H. Hoy, 
Senior Vice President, Material Serv- 
ice, General Dynamics Corp.; Jo- 
seph B. Lanterman, President and 
Director, American Steel Foundries; 
and J. W. Sheldon, “Presid ent, 
Charles A. Stevens & Company. 

Two nominees named to fill un- 
expired terms ending December 31, 
1962, are H. D. Arneson, President, 
Abbott Laboratories International 
Company, and Paul C. Raymond, 
Vice President, American National 
Bank. 


First R & D Conference 
Attracts 200 Experts 


A conference aimed at strengthen- 
ing Chicago’s research and develop- 
ment industries and establishing a 
permanent Chicago Area Research 
and Development Council under 
CACI auspices was sponsored by the 
Association’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Division on Nov. 30. 


The all-day conference brought 
together more than 200 experts in 
the fields of scientific activity, tech- 
nology and education, to foster new 
techniques and recommend immedi- 
ate and long-range plans for com- 
munity action to bolster Chicago’s 
position in this field. 

The theme of the conference was, 
“How industry, finance and the uni- 
versity can benefit most from ex- 
panding new technologies.” Chair- 
man of the event was Ben W. 
Heineman, Division Vice Presi- 
dent, Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co. 


Prall Takes 


Trade Fair Position 


Bert A. Prall has taken the posi- 
tion of Director of Merchandising 
for the Chicago International Trade 
Fair, it was announced by Associa- 
tion President James E. Rutherford. 
The Fair is a division of the CACI. 

Prall’s previous positions include 
Chairman of the Board, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago; Vice 
President, Director of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, and President 
of Butler Brothers. 

Presently he is Director and Mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of 
Universal Oil Products Company; 
Director and Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, McCrory Corp.; 
Director of the National Security 
Bank of Chicago; Director, Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try; Director, Chicagoland Com- 
merce and Industry Exposition, Inc.; 
Member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago; 
Member of the Advisory Committee 
of Junior Achievement of Chicago; 
and Vice President and Director, 
Goodwill Industries of Chicago. 
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Memorial Resolutions 


The Association Board of Direc- 
tors has passed memorial resolutions 
paying final tribute to three direc- 
tors whose deaths were reported. 

They are Charles S. Bridges, John 
Holmes, and Guy D. Cooper. 

Mr. Bridges, who was President 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, died 
Nov. 24. He served with the Board 
of Directors since 1956, and was ac- 
tive in a number of civic projects. 

Mr. Holmes, who was retired, 
died Oct. 21. He was formerly presi- 
dent and board chairman of Swift 
& Co. His service with the Associa- 
tion dates from 1940 to 1955. He 


was one of the leaders in advancing 
Chicago’s hospital facilities, he 
helped make Chicago one of the 
museum centers of the world and 
did much to advance mass transpor- 
tation and to improve the city’s 
safety record. 

Mr. Cooper, a member of the 
present Board, died Oct. 12. He was 
president and chief executive officer 
of Cooper-Jarrett, Inc., a trucking 
firm. His participation in civic proj- 
ects following his service as an offi- 
cer in World War II was especially 
helpful in Chicago’s role as a trans- 
portation center. 


Commerce 


Calendar of Association Events 
REE SET SEAS IY 2 re 


December 15 


RESEARCH CLEARING HOUSE COMMITTEE LUNCH- 


EON MEETING — Chairman, A. C. Schumacher, 
Chicago Title and Trust Co. 


December 18 
Chairman, 
(Illinois) Inc. 


December 19, 20 
January 4, 9, 10 


AVIATION COMMITTEE LUNCHEON MEETING — 
James J. Mitchell, Vice President, Stewart, Smith 


MEMBERSHIP LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


Economist, 


Traffic Club 
Palmer House 
125m Pac 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


January 4 INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC COUNCIL LUNCHEON MEET- ~ Traffic Club 
ING — Chairman, A. N. Moore, General Traftic Mer., Acme Palmer House 
Steel Co. 11:45 A.M. 

January 5 BOARD OF DIRECTORS LUNCHEON MEETING — Presi- Conference Room 
dent, James E. Rutherford 12:00 Noon 

January 8 RESEARCH CLEARING HOUSE COMMITTEE LUNCH- Conference Room 
EON MEETING — Chairman, A. C. Schumacher, Economist, 12:15 P.M. 
Chicago Title and Trust Co. 

January 11 PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE LUNCHEON MEET- Conference Room 
ING — Chairman, Warren E. Thompson, Assistant Vice 12:00 Noon 
President, Chicago Title and Trust Co. 

February 7 ANNUAL MEETING Grand Ballroom 


Palmer House 
12:00 Noon 
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Albert Jay Rosenthal & Co. 
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First National Bank of Chicago_______ 9 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Florida Development Commission________ 26 
Louis Benito Advertising Inc. 
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J. L. Cunningham & Co. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Knight, Lester B., & Associates. 34 
Geo. H. Hartman Go. 
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Geren Advertising 
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Schram Advertising 
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St. Paul Federal Savings & Loan Assn._ 40 

Schieffelin & Co. (Teacher’s Scotch) 10 
Peter Bovis & Associates 
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Peter Bovis & Associates 
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Stop: me... lt... 


“I knew them danged scientists would 
keep afoolin’ around until they did some- 
thing they hadn’t oughter,” stormed the 
old man of the hills. “Now look what 
they've gone and did.” 

“What's that, Pa,’ asked his wife. “You 
mean the atom bomb?” 

“Heck, no,” exploded the old man. 
“They've discovered something beside lik- 
ker to cure a cold.” 


“Mother, what does ‘apt’ mean?” in- 
quired Dot, returning home from school. 
“Why, my dear, it means ‘smart . . . quick 
to learn.’ Why?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Dot, airily. 
“The teacher told me today I was apt to 
flunk.” 


The lawyer informed his client, “I have 
arranged a settlement with your husband 
that is fair to both of you.” 

“Fair to both!” she stormed. “Why do 
you think I hired you? I could have done 
that myself.” 


Elmer, age 13, was puzzled over the girl 
problem and discussed it with his pal Joe. 

“T’'ve walked to school with her three 
times,” he told Joe, “and carried her books. 
I bought her an ice cream soda twice. Now, 
do you think I ought to kiss her?” 

“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe decided 
after a moment of deep thought. “You 
have done enough for that girl already.” 


The young man was practicing on his 
saxophone in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing when the landlord came in. 

_ “Do you know there’s a little old lady 
sick upstairs?” asked the landlord. 

“No,’ answered the musician, “Hum a 
little of it.” 


“Why are you stopping?” she inquired 
as the car came to a halt. 

“T’ve_ lost my bearings,” her date an- 
swered. 
- ‘Well, at least you're original,” said she. 
Most fellows run out of gas.” 


A small boy was bored on a long auto 
. Suddenly, he turned to his father and 
said: 

“I wish you’d let Mom drive—it’s more 
exciting.” 
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Re al 


Psychiatrist: “What would you say 
would be the difference between a little 
boy and a dwarf?” 

Patient: “Well, there might be a lot of 
difference.” 

Psychiatrist: “What, for instance?” 

Patient: “Well, the dwarf might be a 
girl.” 


“This house,” stated the real estate man, 
“has both good and bad points. To show 
you I’m honest, I’m going to tell you about 
both. The disadvantages are that there is 
a distillery one block south and a slaugh- 
terhouse one block north.” 

“What are the advantages?” inquired the 
prospective buyer. 

“You can always tell 
wind is blowing.” 


which way the 


Officer: “Say Mr. Jones, where are you 
going at 4 a.m.?” 

Mr. Jones: (turning into his driveway): 
= Loa. lecture. 


The little boy approached his father 
who was standing by the edge of a cliff, 
admiring the scenery. He piped, “Mama 
says it isn’t safe here and you're either to 
come away or else give me the picnic bas- 
ket.” 


First Salesman: “I noticed you talking 
to a strange woman?” 

Second Salesman: ‘‘Is there any other 
kind?” 


“You can’t trust anyone these days. This 
morning my grocer gave me a phony quar- 
terse 

lets sceaks 

“I can’t. I passed it at the drug store.” 


“Didn’t I hear the clock strike two as 
you came in last night?” asked the wife at 
the breakfast table. 

“Yes, dear,” her spouse replied sweetly 
from behind the morning paper. “It start- 
ed to strike ten but I stopped it to keep 
from waking you.” 


Judge: “Do you realize that by leaving 
your wife you are a deserter?” 

Defendant: “If you knew that woman 
as I do, you wouidn’t call me a deserter; 
you'd call me a refugee!” 


Sam complained, “i don’t know what 
Ralph does with his money. He was broke 
last week and he’s broke again today.” 

“Is he asking for a loan?” Frank in- 
quired. 

“No, I tried to borrow from him.” 


‘Your son came over and said you wanted to borrow my corkscrew.” 
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The Chicago Tribune reaches 


ladle of We eaders you want 


There are 6,892,000 people in Metropolitan Chicago. Some of them 
buy your particular product. Some don’t, can’t or won’t. 
Your problem is how to reach more of the right kind—the people 
who buy. And that’s easy, since most of them read the Tribune. 
Take television sets, for example. 67% of all TV set buyers in 


Chicago and suburbs read the Sunday Tribune; 58% read the 
Daily Tribune. 


Now maybe you sell toasters, tires or travel tickets instead of 
television sets. It makes little difference. No matter what kind of 
buyers you're after, the Tribune reaches more of them than any 
other Chicago newspaper. 

Isn’t this the audience you should be reaching more often in 
the key Chicago market? 


The readers you want are the kind 
who buy—and our new MARKET 
POWER study tells who they are, 
what they buy and how to sell 
them more. Call a Tribune repre- 
sentative for the full story. 


More Readers... More Buyers... More Results 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


